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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH 
SOUTHERN STATES 


How comes it to pass, Marcenas, that no one ves he pours from the flagon the first Ubation? Not the 
content with his condition? O happy merchants says rich crops of fertile Sardinia: not the joodly flocks of 
the soldier; the lawyer praises the farmer's state; they scorched Calabria: not gold, or Indian ivory: not those 
only are happy who live in the elty, eries the country- countries, which the still river Liris eats away with ite 
man, You who surmount every obstacle that no other silent streams, Let those to whom fortune has given 
men may be richer than yourself, what pleasure is it for the Calenian vineyards prune them with a hooked 
you, trembling to deposit an immense weight of silver knife; and let the wealthy merchant drink out of golden 
and gold In carth? What beauty has an accumulated cups the wines procured by his Syrian merchandise, 
Though your threshing should yield a hundred favored by the gods themselves, inasmuch as 
thousand bushels of corn, your belly will not on thatac- without loss he visite three or four times a 
count contain more than mine, What ix it tothe pur- year the Atlantic sea. Me olives. support, 
pose whether you plow a hundred or thousand acres? — ime suecories and soft mallows, O thou son 
Because it ix delightful to take out of a great hoard: be- of Latona, grant me to enjoy my acquisl- 
cause one is esteemed by what one possesses. Happy the tions, and to possess my health, together 
man Who, retiote from business, cultivates his paternal with an unimpaired understanding, I beseech 
lands with his own oxen, disengaged from every kind of and that 1 may not lead a dishonorable 
usury! What does the poet beg from Pharbus on the bereft of the lyre, 

dedication of his temple? What does he pray for, while 


INCE the time when in 1513 Juan Ponce de Leon sought for the Fountain of Youth, many 
have visited Florida for health, and some have found it. Though the Spaniards secured 
not there perpetual youth and beauty, many of them found death, which is next best if the 
cients may be believed. Nor was Ponce de Leon the first to search for a life- -perpetuater, 
, the Epicurus of China, began the search for the elixir of perpetual life in the year 


540 BC. 
The province of Las Palmas 


the gulf coast was called, which constitutes the border of 
the southern states between Florida and Mexico, and thither went from Spain, commissioned 
as governor, Panfilo de Narvaez, who with 400 men and 80 horses landed at Tampa bay in 1528, 
and thence marched inland, and along the coast toward Panuco, finally coming to grief. Treasurer 
and alcalde mayor of this expedition was Alvar Nuiez Cabeza de Vaca, who became separated from 
his company, and was made a slave among the Indians. Escaping after six years of servitude, he made his way 
westward, in company with three others, these being the first Europeans to cross the continent from the gulf of 
“Mexico. s » Vaca were fifteen others, to which number the expedition of Narvaez was ere long 
“reduced by starvation and murderous savages, who shared his wanderings, until their number was reduced to four, 
Sand thus the Europeans were made to taste the delights of slavery in what were later the southern United 
States and which the Europeans filled with the black slaves from Africa. 
Possession was taken for Spain near where later was established St Augustine, which enjoys the reputation 
of being the oldest city built by Europeans in the United States, or indeed in America, with all the benefits 
Sor 
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accruing from that distinction, whatever they may be: Pamphilo de Narvaez was in the vicinity in 1528, and 
Hermando de Soto in 1539, the latter crossing the country to the Mississippi , Where he died. Frenchmen 
under Laudonniere landed there in 1562, and were promptly hanged by Spaniards under 
Menendez, who in turn were as promptly hanged by other Frenchmen, other Spaniards 
coming later, Then in 1586 appeared the English under Francis Drake, the greatest pirate 
of all, who frightened ay the people, took what he liked and destroyed the remainder, 
ling away to Virgini uch is history. Though the bird of evil omen had flown, there 
were still English to fight in Carolina, where Walter Raleigh had attempted colonization 
in 1585 and failed, preferring Virgin And so for a century or more, as drums beat and 
cannon belched between French Spanish and English in Europe, the echo was heard in 
America, rousing to petty confli James Oglethorpe, who came from England to make 
an asylum for insolvent debtors and persecuted Christians, planted a colony at the Sa- 
vannah in 
1732, and 
called the country Georgia, from 
the English king then reigning. 
He soon found time to fight 
the Spaniards in Florida, while 
his people stocked their farms 
with African slaves. Carolina 
was divided into north and south 
in 1729, when the population 
was 13,000. The South Caro- 
lina settlement of English col- 
onists on Ashley river in 1670 
moved ten years later to the 
present site of Charleston. 
Slavery in Virginia dates from 
1619, when a Dutch man-of-war 
sold at Jamestown 20 ¢ S. 
ten years after the appearance 
there of the London compan. 
William and Mary college w 
founded under royal patronage in 1693. For over a century and a half the territory of Virginia extended from 
the Atlantic ocean to the M »pi river,and was later divided into five states. As for Mary- 
land, Lord Baltimore held the country for the crown of England, as 

part of Windsor manor, paying a yearly rental therefor of two 
I Indian arrows. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


as PRESIOENTIAL WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON 


ation in 


1 After LaSalle’s unsuccessful attempt at colon’ 
lf \} Louisiana in 1684, came Iberville in 1700 and planted a French 
&.2; colony on the river below where now is New Orleans. And 
44 the city to-day is still half French, Including all the posts 
on the Mississippi river and its tributaries, there were not over 
\ 500 Europeans in the whole Louisiana country as then known. The 
OSCEOLA territory below the mouth of the Illinois was granted by the king of OGANASOOOA 
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France to Antoine Crozat, who appointed Cadillac governor, under whom and his suc 
it was mismanaged until John Law appeared, and obtained the country from Crozat for his 
bubble scheme, known as the Western company. Iberville’s brother, Bienville, was appointed 
governor, and New Orleans founded, 2,500 white persons and 1,800 negro slaves arriving in 
s1718-21, The Western company, with East India company grants, had become 
the India company, and notwithstanding the failure of Law the colonists prospered. With 
limitless lands, rich soil, warm climate, and plenty of slaves, it would have been strange 
otherwise. In 1762 the province was transferred from France to Spain; in the year fol- 
lowing the portion of Louisi: st of the Mississippi river was ceded to Great Britain, 
falling for the most part in 1783 to the United States, Spain still retaining possession of 
the west bank, In 1800 Spain ceded her interest in the Louisiana territory to France, and in HONS JEFFERSON 
1803 France sold all to the United States for $12,000,000, and $3,750,000 French claims. 
De Soto made a search for gold in Alabama in 1541, In 1711 the French planted 
themselves on the present site of Mobile. Arkansas was early occupied by the French, 
their chief settlement being on the site of the present Little Rock, on the Arkansas river. 
Pierre Laclede Liguest selected the site of St Louis, where in 1764 Auguste Chouteau 
planted a village. Tennessee at first was supposed to be part of the colony of North 
Carolina, but when the English crossed the Appalachian range, they found French settlers 
on the see, Ohio, z 


the yea 


ana © 


Tenne: 


and Cumberland rivers. 
The British Fort Lou 
don was erected in 1757 
on the Little Tenne: 
see river, but’ was taken by the Cheroke 
William C. C. Claiborne, sent by President 
Jefferson to the Mississippi as governor in 1802 


JAMES MADISON 


managed the heterogencous elements compos 
ing the country with great ability during the 
transfer of Louisiana in 1803. Kentucky was 
once part of Virginia. John Finley led a 
party there from North Carolina in 1767. 
Daniel Boone came with a party from North 
Carolina in 1769, and the country was set off 
as a county of Virginia. There was a settle 
ment at Harrodsburg in 1774. Daniel Boone 


is led the founder of Kentucky. He PEST ATES SEDALA, Cees, 
twice captured by the Indians in making his preliminary survey, prior to moving there with his own and other 
families, and building a fort at Boonesborough, on the Kentuc! He was afterward in several Indian 


battles, and found trouble in getting a good title to the lands he desi 

De Soto found the Cherokees, a noble race, occupying the upper valley of the Tennessee in 1540. Later 
they had homes, cattle, hors: arming implements, and slaves. King Oganasdoda quite impressed the Europeans 
during a visit to England. The Creeks lived in Alabama and Florida, coming originally out of the earth, as 
they say of themselves, and in which doctrine they may have been nearer right than they knew. They were a 
powerful people, their influ 
ence being felt at one time 
from Louisiana to the Caro 
linas. The Carolinas were 
inhabited by the Catawbas, 
and though numerous and 


warlike, they were always 
friendly to the settlers, as- 
sisting them against the Tus- 
caroras and Cherokees 

The Chic 
the Mississippi once num- 
bered 10,000 warriors. They fought the French 
and the Iroquois, uniting with the Natchez for that 
purpose. Obtaining large land reser 
the government, some of them laid out extensive 
cotton plantations, and buying negroes be 


asaws of 
W.€, ©. CLAIBORNE 


ions from 


ne 
aristocrats,—the red savages owners of black Afri- 
cans brought hither originally for this purpose by POSTOFACE DEPARTMENT 
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the white men of England and 
Holland. The Choctaws, on 
the Mexican gulf, gave De 
Soto a warm reception at Ma- 
villa in 1540, but they did 
not disdain Spanish aid under 
Tristan de Luna in 1560 
against the Natchez. After 
that they joined themselves to 
every new comer, first as allies 
of the French when they set- 
Lag teh tled Louisiana, then siding with 
the English, and finally espousing the cause of the 
United States, receiving in return security in the 
possession of 20,000,000 acres of land west of Ar- 
s, and $2,225,000 in money, with as many negro 
as they cared to pos The Natchez af- FRNAS- ORC EL. WASEAT ON 
ed a native culture superior 
at of their neighbors, claim- 
ing kindred to the civilized Na- 
huas and Maya 
Central America. 
noles, numbering 3,899 in 1822, 
and occupying villages from St 
Augustine to the Appalachicola, 
owned $00 negroes, which they 
lost by the civil war; yet in 
1870 their personal property was 
valued at $237,000, By act of 
s of May 28, 1830, the 
Cho Ch 
and Semino! 
nnessee, Geor, 


congre: 


saws, 


living in 
Mississippi, Flori 


UNITED STATES TREASURY 


ana, also the remnant of the Troquois, or Six Nations, the Wy- 
s, and SI hort all the Indians yet 
remaining east of the Mis sent to the unorgani: 
portion of the Louisiana purchase west of the Mississippi river, 
later known as the Indian Territory, Kansas, and part of Ne- 
braska. To the Indian Territory were afterward conveyed the 
owas, Poncas, Ottoes, Delawar nd Kaws of lowa, Nebraska, 
and Kansas; also the Sacs and Foxes of the upper Mississippi, the 
Modoes from Oregon, in fact all who stood in the way of those 
having the power, and claiming mental or moral superiority, 


ital i 
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Conspicuous from the earliest times in Maryland has been the 
name Calvert, being the name of Lord Baltimore and his descend- 
ants. George Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore in America, was first 
given by his master, James I, the province of Avalon in Newfound- 
land, but changed before takir sion to: Maryland, in the North 
of Virginia. Upon the death in 1632 of George Calvert, his son 
Cecil took measures to carry out his father’s plans with wisdom and 
fidelity. Honest in his dealings, and free from that fiery fanati 
which characterized the settlers from whatever part of Europe, he 
paid the Indians for their lands, and so preserved peace and good 
will without and within the borders of his settlement. If all who 

saci oe ean came hither had been of like quality of manhood, how differently 
would read the history of our country! Charles Caly 
went to live near the mouth of the Patuxent tiv After graduating at I ‘d, George H. Calvert, fifth 
Lord Baltimore, returned to Maryland and devoted himself to letters, publishing several prose works and volumes 
of poetry. The Carrolls of Maryland may be here mentioned. In 16 
Charles Carroll, formerly etary to Lord Powis, came to Annapolis 
"/ as agent of Lord Baltimore. Being prudent, and a good business 
man, he secured large tracts of land on the Pa 
very wealthy his son Charles, who married Elizabeth Broke. It 
Charles, the son of this Charles, who called himself ‘of Car- 
rolton’, and so signed the declaration of Independence. He mar- 
ried Mary Darnell in 1768, and at the beginning of the revolution 
was reputed the richest man in the colonies. Charles Carroll, his son, 
married the daughter of Benjamin Chew, chief justice of Pennsylvania, and 
the great-grandson of Charles Carroll of Carrollton was John Lee Carroll, governor of Maryland, ™¥® Sener? 

William Fairfax, son of Henry Fairfax of Tolston, was the first of the family to come to Ameri He 
arrived in 1717, was collector of customs at Salem for a time, and then went to Virginia in 1734 to build Belvoir 
on the Potomac as agent for his cousin Thomas, sixth Lord Fairfax, who had inherited from his mother, daughter 
of Governor Culpeper, of Virgi 
ooo acres of land, A grant of land and 
money, £2,000 out of the quit rents 
of the colony, was obtained by Vir- 
ginia from the home government for 
William and Mary college. Scotch 
thrift resulting in great wealth at- 
tended the efforts ruinia of 
Robert Dinwiddie, lieutenant-governor 
in 17 Though his reputation for 
honesty and integrity was none too good, 
he was yet the patron and friend of George Was 
though the latter was often annoyed by his impolitic meas- 
ures. John Washington, great-grandfather of George Wash- 
ington, settled himself in Virginia in 1657. Augustine 
Washington, father of George, 
twelve years old, the estate now known as Mount Vernon 
going to his brother and guardian Lawrence, who married 
a daughter of his neighbor Lord Fairfax. In 1748, being 
shington was appointed 


posi 


a’ 
¥ 


ism 


apsco river, and left 


DANKEL BOONE 


1, 6,000, - 


ALEX. 1 STEPHENS 


ington, 


died when the son was 


then si 


xteen years of age, George Wa 
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surveyor of the immense Fair- 
x estate, and began speculat- 
ing in western lands. After 
escaping with his life from Brad- 
dock’s defeat, and upon the 
death of his brother Lawrence, 
he became possessor of Mount 
Vernon, married Martha, the 
wealthy widow of John P. 
Custis, and died childless in 
1799. The father of James 
Madison was a rich Virginia 
planter of high social position. 
So it was with James Monroe, 
who studied law with Thomas 
Jefferson, whose father was ob- 
scure and illiterate. Slave prop- 
erty once constituted an important item in the wealth of the country, Negro slave: 


NATIONAL MUSEUM, WASHINGTON. 
were landed at Jamestown, 
Virginia, in 1620, and soon all 
the colonie: With 
the advance of mind and 


had slaves. 


morals in due time came 
emancipation by the s' 
Pennsylvania and M 


chu 
setts in 1780; Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, 1784; New 
Hampshire, 1702; Vermont, 
1793; New York, 1799; New 
Jersey, 1704; Maine, 1819. 


The question being settled 
prior to their organization, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
n, Wisconsin, and lowa 
never had slaves, Emanci- 
pation was effected in the 
‘Ss way 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON 


southern states by a law passed by congress in 1865 during the civil war. Braz 
was the best, which made free every child of a slave born after a certain date. 
Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, speaks of a little gold found on 
the Rappahanoc, and lead, intermixed with silver, on the Kanhaway. 
The ore was hauled to the river, taken across in canoes, and again 
by wagons to the furnace and pounding-mill, which were distant one 
mile from the mine. The same writer also speaks of the lead mines 
in Cumberland, below the mouth of Red river, and those of Miss- 
issippi above Rock river. On James river were copy 
also ‘ton the Ouabache below the upper Wiaw.” Many iron works 
were then in operation on James river and in the mountains, as well 
as in Pennsylvania Maryland and Ohio. Sigh Belo 
Richmond, the historic capital of Virginia, stands on 
ments and other objects of interest. Hundreds of manuf: 
of the James river, send forth flour, paper, fertilizers, tobacco, and 
articles in iron. Norfolk has a spacious harbor and all the appurte- 
nances of a fine commercial city 
Many minor resources were found on the Ameri 
oysters in Chesapeake bay, lobsters and cod on the New England coast, 
salmon in the rivers flowing into the Pacific, and sponges on the 
Florida reef. The city of Key West, standing on a small coral island 
the southernmost land in the United States, occupies herself, next after 
cigar-making. in sponge-fishing, in wh industry 350 craft of all 
up to a 50-ton schooner are engaged. All along the western coast of 
Florida, in the waters of the gulf, grow the fine sheep's ath 
sponges, while at Tampa bay are found the large Anclote grass sponge. 
With an iron hook, having three long curved teeth and a slender GATTLE MONUMENT, BALTIMORE 


group of hills, and is full of monu- 
stories, driven by power from the fall 


JOHN C. CALMOUN 


n seaboards 


wvool, or 
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wooden handle from 30 to 60 feet in length, the sponge is torn from the 
depths of ocean, the operator having as an aid to his work a water-glé 
consisting of a wooden bucket with a glass bottom, sunk an inch or two 
below the ruffled surface, and with which through the clear water the 
bottom may be distinctly seen. The fishing is from a small boat, which 
when filled is emptied into a schooner lying at anchor near by, which in 
turn discharges her cargo ashore, where it is thrown into a pen ten feet 
square constructed for the purpose in shallow water, there to lie for several 
days while the contents of the cells decompose. The sponges are then 
beaten with bats until cleared of all animal matter, when they are washed, 
dried, bleached, baled, weighed, and sold at auction, sales being held at 
the wharf every day at three o'clock. One half of the proce 
the fisherman, and one half to the owner of the vessel, who furnishes all 
that is required for the trip. The sponge king of Key West is A. J. 
Arapian, whose annual sales are about $500,000, 


Is go to 


The soil of the southern states is as a rule good and well watered, 
the leading products being corn, cotton, tobacco, barley, rice, with some 
wheat, sugar-cane, rye, hemp, hops, and beans; yet almost every plant on 
gion. The wild animals of 
the gulf states are for the most part small, reptiles and birds large and 
abundant, many of the latter of brilliant plumage. In the swamps of Georgia is much fine umber, cedar, oak 
and hickory, walnut, maple and spruce. The larger quadrupeds are found northward. Alligators and turtles are 
conspicuous. The blue-grass region of Kentucky is noted for its fine stock, particula “s. At Spring 
Station, twenty miles from Lexington, is the famous Woodburn breeding farm of A. J. Alexander. Henry 
Clay's monument is one of the ornaments of Lexington, a city of beautiful aspect and busy industry, having 
tobacco copper hemp and wheel works, distilleries and flouring-mills, Louisville has a large tob: trade, 


earth will grow somewhere in this favored re 


ly hor 
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besides heavy handlings of pork, 
leather, flour, and farm and other 
implements. The Crittenden 
family have been among the most 
prominent in Kentucky during the 
past century, John Crittenden, 
major in the revolutionary war, 
came from Virginia. His eldest 
son graduated at William and 
Mary college and became a noted 
lawyer and statesman. Two sons 
of John J. Crittenden were officers 
in the civil war, one on either side. 
The Blair family have been promi- 
nent-in public life or as wealthy 
planters, for a century or so,— 
Francis P. Blair of Virginia, of 
Hampton Roads conference fame; his son F, P. Blair, of Kentucky, 
army general and statesman, and Montgomery Blair, also born in CORFEDERALS, MENU SENT: PR uCrey 
Kentucky, lawyer and prominent member of Lincoln’ 

Forests originally covered Kentuck 
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cabinet, all being men of considerable ability and note. 
North Carolina, and other states, considerable areas of which 
are still standing. Forestry may be profitably studied at Biltmore, the estate of George W. Vanderbilt in North 
Carolina, consisting of 5,000 acres devoted to forest culture. Near Biltmore forest is Pisgah forest, comprising 
92,000 acres, where besides extensive lumbering operations are game preserves and outing grounds. At Ashe- 
ville Mr Vanderbilt has built a residence far exceeding in beauty and grandeur most of the palaces of the 
old world. 

Kentucky, Virginia, Arkansas, Alabama, North Carolina, and Tennessee abound in coal and iron, and 
almost all the states are rich in minerals of some kind. Virginia, Georgia, and North Carolina have gold, silver, 
and copper, and in some places gems. Since the discovery of gold in North Carolina in 1819, many gold and 
copper mines have been worked, with returns of over $20,000,000. Alabama and Tennessee are second only to 
Pennsylvania in the production of pig iron, The manufactures of this section are iron, tobacco, leather, cotton 
and woollen fabrics, whiskey, and all the many local requirements of commerce, domestic life, and industrial 
progress. Maryland has wealth in fruit as well as in oysters. Baltimore in early times had a large shipping 
trade, her commerce extending to every part of the globe. The oyster town of Crisfield. on the Chesapeake, 
is built on oyster-shells and sends away for the season, 
September to May, besides crabs and fish, 25,000 barrels 
of shell and 300,000 gallons of shucked oysters. West- 
over, 16 miles away, ships whole trains of berries; and 
thus one may go the length of the land and find some 
profitable specialty in every place. In this vicinity are 
the Arlington, Workingtown, and Westover mansions, the 
last being of English brick, now owned by Samuel Wilson. 

South of latitude 37° and east of the Rocky moun- 
tains are found the more profitable cotton fields of the 
United States, although cotton is grown outside of these 
limits. It was at one time held that without slave labor 
this industry could not be made profitable, but it has 
been proved a fallacy. There are in all not far short 
of 500 mills whose annual product approximates to $8o,- 
00,000, Sugar-cane was brought from the West Indies 
to the United States and planted on the Mi ippi above 
New Orleans in 1 
grinding beginning in 1822. In 1747 it was discovered that certain bects contained about six per cent sugar, 
and a beet-sugar factory was established in France in 1810, Not very successful were the attempts at first made 
in the United States, but in 1839 at Northampton, Massachusetts, were made 1,300 pounds of beet suga 
factory was set in operation at Chatsworth, Illinois, in 1863. The Alvarado Sugar company was organized in C 
fornia in 1870, and later works were established in Los Angeles county and elsewhere. Florida is a level country 
part swampy, less than one half the state being available for cultivation. Products he: ¢ much the same 
in the dry lands of California, being chiefly oranges, figs, pineapples, and walnuts. Forests abound. The promi- 
nent industry of Key West is the manufacture of cigars, mostly from Havana tobacco, Corn also is raised in 
Florida, and potatoes abound. Tallahas; the capital of the state, is a garden embedded in flowe Henry 
Disston, of Florida, made some millions selling his own saws; his son Hamilton increased his inheritance to 
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1,000,000 acres of land, a $450,000 sugar mill, ten miles of private railroad, 
capital of Mississippi, is a well-built and beautiful city. Natchez has extensive cotton-mills. 

The scheme of John Law to develop the resources of the Louisiana country, which arose in 1717 and 
collapsed in 1720, was a great affair. It was given out at the time that the country was enormously rich in 
precious metals, and everything else that was precious. Incorporated as the Company of the West, with 200,000 
shares of 500 livres each, and exclusive privileges of trade and coinage, afterward taking the name of the Company 
of the Indies, shares rose to an enormous premium. Paris was thronged, and Law's house besieged by eager 
nts for the magic paper which at any price was to make them immediately rich; but when some of the 
es sought to realize on their shares they found the gold wanting, the bubble burst. Law fled from the 
country and died in Venice while cking a miserable existence by gambling. The Louisiana state lottery was one 
of the largest institutions of the kind in the world, net annual profits being enormous, The drawings used 
place in the Charles theatre, New Orleans, Beauregard and Early presiding amid much ceremony, and 
ies larger than they received as general For some time public sentiment was against it, being regarded 
as a disgrace to the state, in some such way as polygamy was held to be a disgrace to Utah. The $40,000 
license paid to the state was not deemed sufficient to cover the infamy; but the final blow was given by the 
postmaster-general, W 4, who in 1890 forbid the use of the mails for lottery purposes outside the state of 
a, and the charter was not renewed. Thus expatriated, the great game sought a home in Mexico, but 
the government there had the welfare of its own lotteries to look after. Turned from the doors of Colombia and 
Nicaragua as well, it finally found refuge in Honduras, in consideration of $20,000 a year and 20 per cent of 
gross returns, the base of operations in the United States being at Tampa, Florida. W. L. Cabell of Texas, and 
C. J. Villere of Louisiana = = =~ 
presided at the drawings 
at Puerto Cortes, Hon- 
duras, V 
next be asked to open its 
doors to the Louisiana lot 
tery. The governor of 
Louisiana, Nichols, on the 
7th of July, 1890, vetoed 
a bill passed by the local 


nd other property. Jackson, the 


jquery. 


ezuela may 


legislature accepting an 
offer of $1,000,000 to the 
state by the Louisiana 
Lottery company for the 
privilege of continuing 


in times past. 
t gambling in- 
stitution claimed to have 
sold tickets in five years 
to the amount of $30,- 
900,000, and to have paid 
out in prizes $20,000, 000, 
thus drawing into the 
pockets of the managers 
from those of the people, 
mostly the poor and thoughtless, $10,000,000. The Kentucky state lottery, which originated at Frankfort in 1838 
ise money in this manner for schools and to construct water-works, after passing through 
of existence under this and other names, the Commonwealth cash distribution company, and 
the Frankfort lottery, finally disappeared. 

Unique scenes in and around New Orleans are the cotton levee, the French market, the street of the 
dead, Jackson square, the cypress swamp, old plantation homes, cane and cotton fields and sugar house: The 
opera has great attractions, particularly with the French and creole population. To the university 
Paul Tulane gave $2,000,000, and the name was changed to Tulane University. A Louisville lady gave this 
nd Miss Annie Howard erected the Howard memorial library. New 

ice-cleaning and sugar-refining, and leather and tobs 
amboats, and telegraph lines, the property 


ARLINGTON 


y of Louisiana 


institution $200,000 for a college for girls, 
Orleans does a large business 


cco works, 


ilroac 


In southwest Loui: 
of a northern 


farm of 1,500,000 acres, with 


Appalachian mountains, their 

s settled in due time by the 
isted with other Tenn 
are very great; cotton and 


claim to ownership being somewhat mixed with that of the Spaniards. 
final supremacy of the English. David Crockett, born at Limestone in 1786, a 
in achieving the independence of Texas. The manufacturing resources of Tennes 
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woollen mills have increased many fold in number, while 
grain-growing and grist mills have assumed large pro- 
portions, Nashville, the capital, has the usual state 
buildings, and is an educational centre, as in addition 
to the Vanderbilt university, elsewhere mentioned, there 
are the Central Tennessee college, and the Fisk and 
Roger Williams univers’ Cotton and tobacco stand 
first among industries, though among manufactures are 
also distilleries, and furniture oil paper and machine 
works. Memphis is a beautiful city, filled with fine 
public and private buildir Its manufactories are in 
oil, spirits, flour, and machinery, while the chief com- 
merce is in cotton. 
The District of Columbia consists of 64 square 
miles under the direct control of congress, the municipal 
VE i esa) affairs of Washington and Georgetown being regulated 
by three commissioners. Since Washington laid the corner stone of the capitol in 1793. the government has 
spent $70,000,000 on public buildings and grounds. Be 


ides the many schools and churches, there are two 
universities, the Columbian, baptist, and the Howard for freedmen. The Washington monument is 555 feet high 
and cost $1,500,000, The dome of the capitol ranks fifth in he 
the world. he bronze doors at the east entrance cost $28,000; the six large paintings in the rotunda cost 
$74,000. Senator Sherman and others became quite wealthy buying city property before the improvements. 
The Cumberland and Georgetown canal is the oldest in the country. Side by side with the railway the telegraph 
has made its way in the United States. Since the experiments of Joseph Henry in 1827, later secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, and the inventions and operations of Morse, the little line from Washington to 
Baltimore, built in 1843, 1 y direction, until it now shes many times around the world, 
Gradually the rival lines, east and west, consolidated, until now the busine: principally in the hands of the 
Western Union and the Postal, the former having several thousand miles of wire, with 21,000 offices, and a capital 
stock of $80,000,000, 

Since 1840 the American Association for the Advancement of Science has had being with migratory 
proclivities, geologists and naturalists meeting at stated intervals and plac s in- Boston in 1847, and Philadelphia 
in 1848, with Massachusetts state incorporation and a permanent secretary at Salem in 1874. Somewhat similar 
ssociations were the National Institution for the Promotion of Science and the Useful Arts, organized at Wash- 
ington, in 1840, by act of congress, for the purpose of collecting scientific mate 
museum, and since defunct, and the National Academy of Sciences incorporated at Washington by con: 
1863 in order to solve scientific questions laid at its feet by government. But most important of all is the 
Smithsonian Institution, founded by act of congress, in 1846, in accordance with the terms of the will of James 
Smithson, an English s who died at Genoa in 1829, bequeathing to the United States a sum which when 
received by the government in 1838 amounted to $515,169, ‘‘to found at Washington under the name of the 
Smithsonian Institution an establishment for the inc and diffusion of knowledge among men.” By 1881 the 
endowment had increased to $720,000, and it was determined to limit its increase to $1,000,000. In order to 
receive and properly care for the material collected by the Wilkes exploring expedition, the National Museum 
was instituted in 1842, but this museum was in 1858 placed under the care of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Baltimore has many religious and educational institutions, among them the university of M nd, the Maryland 
Academy of Science, Baltimore college, and Johns Hopkins hos It is called the monu 

i ound given for the purpose by John 
E, Howard in 1815; one to Edgar A. Poe; others called Battle, Wildey, and Wells and McComas monuments. 
Johns Hopkins, farmer lad, grocery clerk, store- : 
keeper, bank president, and founder in Balti- 
more of the institution which bears his name, 
and to which he left $7,000,000, was born in 
1795 of quaker stock, and was assisted on his 
road to fortune by a quaker uncle. Mary E, 
Garrett gave Johns Hopkins university $350,000 
for a woman's medical department. In 1853 
was organized the Elliot Society of Natural 
History, of Charleston, and the same year the 
New Orleans Academy of Scien 
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who in 1800 married Theodosi 


the beautiful and accomplished daughter of Aaron Burr. 
Alston was afterward governor of the state. At Columbia, the capital of South Carolina, 
four railways come together. The Congaree river has a width of 1,800 feet and a fall of 

36 feet within city limi 


s. The town 


aid out is two miles square, and there are present 
ate and United States, opera-house, college, university, and agricul- 
tural and mechanical college for whites, while Orangeburg is the Claflin university for 
blacks. Charleston, one of the principal southern seaports, receives and sends forth quan- 
tities of cotton, rice, timber, and manufactured phosphates for fertilization, foreign trade being 
mostly with the West Indie gland, and Germany. There are wharf facilities for 200 —— 54™ Houston 
Is. Savannah, Georgia, the other chief seaport of 
the southern seaboard, has many historic buildings and 
statues, among the latter being one of General Green, 
and of Liberty in memory of Count Pulaski, who fell 
here in 1779. There is a Trade and Cotton exchange, 
and commerce and manufactures in iron, wood, flour, 
rice, cotton, paper, and furniture. Raleigh, the 
of North Carolina, has a fine granite state-house 
other state buildings; also manufactories of iron articles, 
machinery, cars, carriag' nd agricultural implements, 
Adanta, capital of Georgia, and like Richmond and 
many other southern cities made historic by the civil 
war, lies at the junction of five great valleys, and is 
plentifully supplied with railway 
exposition was held here in 1881. Montgomery, the 
ama, has likewise the best railway facilities, with state and federal buildings, and the usual adjuncts 
and manufactures. The same may be said of Mobile, the chief city and seaport of Alabama. 
The progressional paralysis brought on by the civil war lasted for thirty years, and the cure cost many 
millions besides. The as: dd value of property in 1870 was $2, 100,000,000 less than in 1860, while in 1890 it 
was about the same as in 1860, In the north, however, the increase of property values during the decade from 
1860 to 1870 was over $4,000,000,000. And the advance in the south since 1890 has been phenomenal. Though 
the negro as a rule is by nature lazy and improvident, yet some of them make money. There are quite a 
number in the south worth from $5,000 to $20,000, and one family in Galveston, Texas, are said to have prop- 
erty worth $400,000. The Montgomery brothers of Mississippi have a large plantation, and raise a great quantity 
of cotton every year. The black men of Georgia are assessed about $40,000,000. Thus we see that develop- 
ment in the southern states has been very great during the last two decades of the century. In the two previous 
decades, from 1860 to 1880, the total wealth of the south depreciated at least $2,400,000,000. But from 1880 
to 1890 the census report shows an increase in ass d values of $1,815,000,000, which signifies an increase in 
actual values of $4,000,000,000, Of the 500,000,000 acres of land in the southern states, 100,000,000 acres were 
under cultivation, paying a profit on investment of 24 per cent per annum, as against 12 per cent in other states. 
More than half the cotton in the world is produced here, and the grain crops are now nearly equal to the cotton 
crop. Since 1880 the output of coal has increased from 3,000,000 bushels to 30,000,000 bushels. The coal fields 
of the south cover 60,000 miles, seven times more than Great Britain b in Rus 
France, Belgium, and Great Britain combined. A 
cobperative town company was organized in 1891 
under the laws of Tennessee, with headquarters 
at Washington, authorized capital $10,000,000. 
United States senators and secretaries 
among the directors, and the stock was at first 
rapidly taken up, but the scheme proved not 
successful, Codperation and profit sharing were 
to be the principal features in developing a manu- 
facturing city in the south, and a large town s 
was purchased for that purpose at Elizabethton 
in northern Tenne 
During the war with Spain the southern 
states came again into prominence as a military 
ground, lying as they do contiguous to 
Cuba, and near the ne of operations. Par- 
ticularly was this the : in the vicinity of 
Chattanooga, where troops were massed, and at 
Key West, the point of departure for many of ed 
the war-ships and squadrons. FLORIDA ORANGES 
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The Union Station of St Louis stands conspicuous as one of the great works, not 
only of Missouri but of the midcontinent states. A score and more of railway lines 
converge to this point, and use this structure in making their exchanges, to the great 
advantage of both passengers and carriers. The building was erected in 1894 on ground 
which once was the bed of Lake Chouteau, but reclaimed at great labor and expense. 
The headhouse, train-shed, power hou: auxiliary buildings, interlocking plant, and 
operative department, afford ample facilities for conducting the large traffic which centres 
here, and offices for the transaction of busine: Besides the usual waiting, luncheon and 
dining rooms, there is a hotel proper of a hundred rooms conducted on the European 
plan. The erection and management of this elegant structure is under the Terminal 
Railroad association, among the early presidents of which was Julius S. Walsh, one of the foremost citizens and 
among the most enterprising men of St Louis. A native of St Louis, he attended the university, studied law, 
and was admitted to practise. Early in his career railways attracted his attention, first in 1870 the street rail- 
way system of St Louis, and later in most of the lines that ran out of the city. In these as well as in banks 
and trust companies, he was conspicuous as president or director, and so became a powerful factor in the 
progress of the city and of the state, 

A prominent railway president was D. B. Robinson, native of New England, and his carly training of a 
kind conducive to the promotion of steady habits, sturdy character, and that kind of industrious application 
which wins success in any calling. He received a public school education, which ended when he was sixteen 
years of age, and his business career began when he was eighteen. His first employment was with the Vermont 
Central Railroad company in the capacity of day laborer. Six months ef faithfulness and efficiency won for him 
the position of check clerk in the freight office, and later he was made cashier. In 1868, he went to California, 
then to Mobile, filling important positions, and was finally called upon to undertake the building of the Sonora 
railroad, This road was started from Guaymas, Mexico, and built toward the United 
States in connection with the Santa Fé system. In the prosecution of this work, Mr 
Robinson employed the few Indians and Mexicans who could be induced to work, and 
added to his force by bringing 200 negroes from the south. Serious embarrassments con- 
fronted him at every turn. Construction material had to be shipped by sailing vessel 
round Cape Horn. The natives of Sonora were in the main unfriendly to the enterprise, 
and obstructed his progress in various ways. Despite the obstacles which had to be over- 
come, Mr Robinson completed the work. From 1883 to 1886, he was in charge of the 
construction of the Mexican Central railway, and then returned to the United States to 
become general manager of the Atlantic and Pacific. He organized the Santa Fé, Pres- 
cott and Phoenix Railway company, and was made its president in 1888, and constructed aise RoeENeee 
the line from a connection with the Atlantic and Pacific railroad at Ash Fork to Phoenix. In 1887 he became 
general manager of the Colorado Midland railway, a position which he retained until 1890, when he was made 
president of the San Antonio and Aransas Pass Railroad company. In 1892, a broader field opened for him in 
connection with the Santa system, and he left the road which he had managed for two years to 
become vice-president of the great corporation which owns and operates 9,900 miles of railway. In 1896, he 
was offered and accepted the presidency of the St Louis and San Francisco Railroad company, and this con- 
nection brought him to St Louis, which has 
since been his home. The Sonora and 
Mexican Central railroads, with the construc- 
tion of which he was prominently identified, 
were the pioneer railway enterprises of Mexico, 
the first highways of commerce between the 
two Republics, and the Colorado-Midland was 
the first standard-gauge railway built over 
the Rocky mountains, and one of the most 
remarkable engineering feats which has been 
attempted in the history of Ameri 
construction. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous figure in 
railroad affairs in Texas is E. H. R. Green, 
who acquired his education in New York and 
Vermont, graduating in the profession of law. 
At the age of 21, the Ohio and Mississippi 
railroad elected him a director, giving him a 
splendid opportunity for the study of railroad 
problems, In 1893, he visited Texas and 
purchased a branch of the Houston and Texas 
Central railroad, one of the most important 
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transportation lines in the state, formerly controlled by his mother. The same year he took 
of the Texas Midland railroad, and was elected its president, thus becoming the 
youngest railroad president in the United States. He has one of the most elegant private 
cars in the world, equipped throughout with the latest devices for comfort, and lighted by 
electricity; he can well afford to do this, for instead of being tedious the travel is a luxury. 
This car, to a great extent, is his home and is so arranged that in it he tran: with his 
private secretary, much of his private, railroad, and political business. As a politician, Mr 
Green has been very successful. He was elected state chairman of the republican party of 
s in 1896. At that time the total republican vote of the state was only fifty-five 
thousand, but three months afterwards, through his untiring energy and devotion to the 
cause he represented, the vote increased to one hundred and six 

One of the directors of the St Louis Trust company, vice-president of 
the Missouri Electric Light company, president of the Conduit company, a 
director of the Laclede Gas Light company, of the Edison Illuminating 
company, of the Phoenix Carbon company, and of the Granite Mountain 
Mining company, is J. C. Van Blarcom, who is also a member and president 
of the Cuivre Hunting club, a member of the St Louis, the Country, the 
Noonday, and Mercantile clubs of St Louis, and also a member of the Union 
and New York clubs of New York city. He is one in whom St Louis is 
proud to recognize as one of its prominent citizens. He was born and educated 
in New Jersey, and started out in business there, later entering the Bank of 
Commerce in St Louis as head accountant, soon becoming cashier. 

Charles D, McLure, whose name is known and respected far beyond 
the confines of the city of St Louis, ranks among the descendants of revolu- 
tionary heroes in the Missouri Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
as the great grandson of Richard McLure, who gave over seven years of his 
life to the cause of his country in the war of independence. Richard McLure, 
a native of Pennsylvania, in 1775, enlisted at Carlisle, in Captain William 

ECE a Rome nee a Hendrick’s company of the Pennsylvania Rifle Battalion under command of 
Colonel Thompson. His company left Carlisle in July, 1775, under orders for Cambridge, Massachusetts, where they 
arrived in August,-and joined the expedition against Quebec under Colonel Benedict Arnold. Arriving before 
Quebee in December they encountered the enemy on the thirty-first of that month, when Captain Hendrick was 
slain and his men taken prisoners. In August, 1776, Richard McLure, with other prisoners, was exchanged and 
at once re-enlisted under General Wayne, with whom he served in Georgia, participating in the victory at Sharon 
and the following triumphal entry into Savannah. He remained with the colors throughout the whole of the 
struggle, and when the arms of the patriots were crowned with victory, received an honorable discharge at 
Philadelphia after over seven years’ service. He afterward settled at Wheeling, of which place he became an 
honored citizen, His son, H. D, McLure, married Margaret Hills, from whom descended William McLure, 
father of Charles D. McLure, W. R. McLure’s personality was well known in St Louis, 
with which city he became prominently identified, and where he died in 1852. He 
married Margaret A. E. Parkinson, descendant of a Virginia family, who was president 
of the Daughters of the Confederacy. Parkinson McLure, brother of Charles D. McLure, 
rd in the confederate army, and in 1863 found a soldier's grave. Charles D. McLure 
was born in Carrollton, educated in St Louis, and at the age of fifteen years went to the 
«4 far west, where he engaged in the freighting business in Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, and 
Montana. His knowledge of human nature and judicious business methods enabled him 

‘ to handle men and propert fully and profitably, and when, later, mining attracted 

See eee his attention as offering a and better field for his operations, success still attended 
him. He was the originator of the Granite and Bimetallic Mining and Milling companies of Montana, of which 
he was one of the principal owners, and was largely interested in many other important enterprises. In 1881 
he returned to St Louis, where he became director and vice-president of the Lindell Railroad company, and 
tor of the Bank of Comme of St Louis, and of the St Louis Trust company. Ranking amongst the 
wealthy citizens of the state he is to be honored as the architect of his own fortunes, the jyppeeees 
fruit of which he enjoys with a conscience untroubled and a character unblemished, and fk 
his success in life has redounded not only to his own credit but to the welfare of others. 
During the exciting times incident to the civil war, Mrs Margaret McLure v arrested 
and held a prisoner in her house, in St Louis, until 1863, when she was banished, with a 
number of others, and sent to Columbus, Mississippi, by flag of truce. Her reception 
there, and the kind hospitality of friends in the south, became one of her most pleasant 
memories. After the fall of Vicksburg, the parole camp of the confederate army was on 
the plantation of General Nathan Bryan Whitfield, in Demopolis, Alabama, and when the 
men of the First Missouri brigade heard of Mrs McLure’s banishment, Lieutenant Hall SNES Pe er ene 
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was dispatched to Columbus to bring her to camp. When the war ended she returned to 
St Louis, and subsequently went to Montana, to her son, Charles D. McLure, who was 
then prospecting in the Granite mountains. Removed from all intercourse with the world, 
she became interested in the miner and his life, and was soon enshrined in their sturdy 
hearts as a friend in sickness and health. Her eyes used to sparkle as she spoke of the 
glories of her mountain home. 

A fine example of a St Louis merchant was William L. Huse, a native of Danville, 
Vermont. His father was John Huse, a descendant of one of the early colonists of 
Massachusetts, who settled at Newburyport about 1635. His ancestors were numbered 
among the revolutionary patriots, his maternal grandfather, Ira Colby, fighting in the battle Tien USE 
of Ticonderoga under Ethan Allen. When William L. Huse was seven years of age, his parents removed to 
the little city of Chicago, which had then a population of less than five thousand. There he grew up, obtaining 
a good English education in the public schools, and fitting himself for commercial pursuits by taking a course 
in one of the pioneer commercial colleges of that city. When he y rs old he became a clerk 
in the grocery house of H. G. Loomis, of Chicago, and had three ts of practical training for the business of 
merchandising in that capacity. He then became connected with the forwarding and commission house of Isaac 
D. Harmon and company, of Peru, Illinois, and was given charge of a steamer eng: 
trade. That he had a genius for trade and that he had learned early in life the lessons 
conducive to thrift and prosperity, is attested by the fact that, in 1858, his accumulated earnings enabled him 
to purchase the boat of which he had charge, and enter into the transportation business on his. own account. 
When he was twenty-five years of age, he owned three steamers plying on the Llinois river, and a year later 
he came to St Louis and organized the firm of Huse, Loomis and company, which engaged in the ice and 
transportation business in that city. Tor nineteen years thereafter, the firm continued in existence as at first 
organized, uniformly successful in its operations and building up a_ busin of large proportions, In the year 
last named, the important interests involved prompted the owner ers of the business to incorporate 
it under the name of the Huse and Loomis Ice and Transportation company, with a capital of $550,000, Of 
this corporation, Mr Huse became president, The principal feature of the business has been the supplying of 
ice to the people of St Louis, and for this purpose, large storage houses were built by the company at various 
pomts on the Illinois and Mississippi rivers, and the annual harv of ice are transported to this and other 
markets in boats owned and operated by the company. At Peru, Illinois, it harvests annually from 75,000 to 
100,000 tons of ice, a still larger amount at Alton, and ice crops gathered at Beardstown, Illinois, and Loui ay 
Missouri, add largely to its yearly product. During the ice gathering season, it employs regularly more than 
two thousand men, and a small army of persons are furnished employment in connection with this industry 
during the year. Mr Huse is also president of the Creve Carur Ice company, a stockholder and director in the 
Crystal Plate Glass company, a stockholder and director in the Peru Plow and Wheel company, president of the 
Union Dairy company, a director in the Boatmen’s Bank and in the St Louis Trust company, and a stockholder 
in various other financial, commercial, and manufacturing enterprises. 

A radical departure from the accustomed mode of transportation between the ports of St Louis and New 
Orleans was made in the spring of 1866 by a company chartered under the name of Mississippi Valley 
Transportation company. The object was the handling of freight by barges in large quantities in order to secure 
a reduction of rates, and make successful competition with railways, which were then beginning to encroach 
upon the territory tributary to the river. 
Another feature of the enterprise upon which 
the incorporators relied,—not alone for a satis- 
factory return of profits, but as well for the 
upbuilding of the grain market for the city of 
St Louis,—was the facility thus inaugurated 
tying grain in bulk for export via New 
ns. In 1880 an opposition barge company 
organized; but the two companies were 
united in September, 1881. The commercial 
interests of St Louis, together with a large 
area of the grain producing territory of the 
Mississippi valley, became deeply indebted to 
the barge enterprise, not only for the facilities 
afforded, but also for the grain ventures in which 
they engaged at the outset in order to test the 
feasibility of the southern route, and thus over- 
come the prejudice and doubt existing as to 
climatic influence, The fleet of the St Louis 
and Mississippi Valley Transportation company, 
INTEROR ST LOUIS RESIDENCE consists of ten powerful towing steamers, and 
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some eighty barges, the capacity of the latter averaging 1,500 tons each. The usual tow 
comprises six or seven barges, thus aggregating during a fair stage of the river from 8,000 
to 9,000 tons. 

Beginning at the southwest corner of Seventh and Spruce streets, is a group of tall, 
imposing buildings known as the Cupples station blocks. These buildings, seven or eight in 
number, covering about three hundred thousand square feet in ground area, lie on both 
sides of the mouth of the Terminal association tunnel, thus connecting with all of the St 
Louis and east St Louis railroads, and extend along the tracks of the Grand Southern 
and Western trunk lines, namely, the Iron Mountain, San Francisco, and Missouri Pacific 
railroads. Owing to the peculiar physical conditions here existing, in conjunction with the 
St Louis Terminal association system, found in no other city in this country, it has been made possible to 
gather together a large number of the heaviest shippers, and to so construct buildings for them in this very 
heart of the city, that a single package of merchandise may be received and shipped to any railroad point in 
the United States from the back doors, without the customary delay and expense attendant upon the old drayage 
system. This is accomplished by numerous switches, or side tracks, extending from the various railroads 
centring here, through all parts of the basements or cellars of the Cupples station buildings, and which are con- 
nected with the upper floors or shipping levels by means of powerful hydraulic elevators, the goods being handled 
to and from the cars on several thousand trucks, the entire expense of switching, loading, and unloading of goods 
being borne by the various roads in proportion to the tonnage they receive and deliver. Cupples station is the 
name of the depot located here, and it has been estimated that about 1,000 tons of merchandise are received 
and shipped from this station daily, which is probably more merchandise than is handled at any railroad freight 
depot in the United States. It is impossible to adequately describe the scene of activity that takes place at 
Cupples station upon the arrival and departure of trains laden with the manifold products of merchandise 
received on one hand from every quarter of the country and destined on the other to every town and city in 
the railway shippers’ guide. In the upper level shipping department of the station, about thirty thousand square 
feet in area, it is at times well nigh impossible for those unaccustomed to wend their way through the numerous 
piles of merchandise, but which under the experienced hands of many porters or truckmen, melt away and grow 
again as if by magic. It is a sight that no visitor to St Louis should miss, it being strictly indicative of this 
great commercial age in which we live. Among the numerous economies furnished to the tenants in Cupples 
station blocks, may be mentioned those of labor, operation of elevators, elimination of expense of drayage, 
saving of waste and damage to goods in handling, and further economy in light, heat, and steam, owing to the 
location on the premises of an immense electric and steam heating plant owned and operated by the St Louis 
Terminal Cupples Station and Property company. The St Louis Brewing association was organized in 1889, to 
run for fifty years, with capital stock and first mortgage bonds of $10,500,009. 

Of the Chouteaus, Auguste, who landed at the site of St Louis on the fifteenth of February, 1764, was 
first. John Pierre Chouteau was born in New Orleans in 1758, and came to St Louis, where he died in 1849. 
His son Pierre was the first Chouteau born in St Louis. When he was seventeen years of 
age, Pierre accompanied Julian Dubuque up the Mississippi to the lead mines where after- 
ward was located the city of Dubuque, Iowa. Three years later, in 1809, he went with his 
father and brother on a trading expedition to the upper Missouri. The first brick house 
west of the Mississippi was built by Berthold, brother-in-law of Pierre Chouteau junior, 
the two using the structure as store in which they did business in partnership. At the 
end of seven years the general merchandise was closed, the trade in furs continuing until 
1865. Meanwhile, in 1853, Mr Chouteau established rolling mills in St Louis, after having 
purchased the mines in St Francois county, and established the American Iron Mountain 
company. Charles Pierre Chouteau, born in 1819, was the fourth son of Pierre Chouteau 
junior. He was educated in the academy which has since become the St Louis university, PR HOTEL. 
becoming proficient in civil engineering, and later in military tactics. Born to Charles Pierre Chouteau in 1849 
was Pierre Chouteau, great grandson of the founder of St Louis, and who became the fitting representative of 
this honored house. Beginning his education in St Louis, it was continued at Liege, Belgium, where he entered 
the royal school of arts mines and manufacture. In 1874 he returned to America; he practised his profession 
at St Louis, while assisting his father in the management of the estate. Thus favored of fortune, Mr Pierre 
Chouteau has, during his entire life, been a conspicuous figure, not only in his native city, but throughout the 
entire midcontinent of America, filling his proud position in such a manner as to add new lustre to the name 
passed on to him from an illustrious ancestry. 

Prominent in his day as a man of affairs was Samuel C. Christy, who married a daughter of Nicholas 
Jarrot. one of the most distinguished of the French colonists of the Illinois country. Born in France, Nicholas 
Jarrot came to the United States at the time of the revolution of 1792, which plunged his native land into 
anarchy and disorder, and in 1794 he established his home in Cahokia, Within a few years after coming to 
this country, he acquired a fortune as a merchant and trader, and became the owner of a large Janded estate. 
He was a leading spirit in shaping the influences which invited immigration to southern Illinois and northern 
Missouri, and in that sense helped to lay the foundations of the two great commonwealths. A liberty-loving 
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Frenchman, he found in free America a congenial atmosphere, and readily adapted himself to the new conditions 
by which he was surrounded. He was a staunch friend and supporter of the government of the United States 
in establishing its authority over the territory embraced in both the states of Illinois and Missouri, and was major 
of a battalion of St Clair county militia which, at the beginning of the present century, rendered valuable services 
in protecting the French and American settlements against the depredations of hostile Indians. His home in 
Cahokia, erected in 1796 and long known as the Jarrot mansion, was the first house built of brick in the 
Mississippi valley, and was one of the wonders of its day. Nearly all the materials of which it was constructed 
were imported, and along with these materials came the workmen who laid the walls. Sil in a fair state of 
preservation at the end of more than a century of existence, this historic homestead is now the property of Mrs 
Mary F. Scanlan, daughter of Samuel C. Christy. In this old homestead Mrs Scanlan was born. Reared in 
the catholic church, she was educated at the convent of the Visitation, of St Louis, and soon after leaving 
school entered upon a brilliant social career. In 1858, she married Lieutenant John R. Church, of the United 
States army, who had shortly before that graduated from West Point, and soon afterward went with her husband 
to Fort Washita, a military post in the Indian territory at which he was stationed until near the breaking out of the 
civil war. When the conflict between the states began, Lieutenant Church resigned his commission in the army 
and tendered his services to the confederate government. The tender was accepted and he was commissioned 
a colonel of volunteers and assigned to staff duty. In this capacity he served, winning distinction as a brave 
and chivalrous officer, until] the second year of the war, when death ended his brilliant and promising career. 
His wife, who had accompanied him to the south, sought after his death to return with her two infant sons to 
her old home in St Louis, but it took six weeks to accomplish her purpose, and but for the fact that she had 
many friends in both armies, and exercised infinite tact in bringing to bear influences which obtained for her a 
passage through the lines, she would doubtless have had to remain much longer in close proximity to the scene 
of hostilities. Returning to her old home, saddened by the affliction which had fallen upon her, she found a 
measure of consolation in church and charitable work, and thus linked her name with public institutions to which 
she has since been both friend and benefactress. At the close of the war, when the southern people found 
themselves in a veritable valley of the shadow, she was one of the noble women of St Louis who set on foot 
the movement which resulted in the holding of the great southern relief fair, through which aid was extended to 
thousands of the sufferers. In later years, she has been a zealous member of the Daughters of the Confederacy. 
She was one of the organizers of a movement conducted by ladies which lifted a heavy debt from the church 
of the Annunciation, at the corner of Sixth street and Chouteau avenue, and also assisted in erecting the 
school building connected with this church. She was one of the originators of the movement which resulted in 
the building of the Augusta free hospital, later called Martha Parsons hospital, for the care of indigent sick 
children. For many years she was president of the Visitation Convent Sodality of Cabanne place, and also of 
the Sacred Heart Sodality. The building of the new catholic cathedral was facilitated by her substantial aid 
and encouragement, and every enterprise designed to better social and moral conditions in St Louis has had her 
earnest sympathy and hearty support. 

After seven years of widowhood, she married, in 1869, James J. Scanlan, a native of Philadelphia, who 
had been for some years prominent in the business circles of St Louis. Five children were born of their union, 
and in Jater years, Mrs Scanlan went abroad with her family and resided five years in the old world, educating 
her sons. Returning to St Louis at the end of that time, she resumed a leadership which she had long enjoyed 
in social circles, and for which her graces and accomplishments eminently fitted her. Her home has always 
been one of the principle centres of the most refined and highly cultivated society of St Louis, and on numerous 
occasions it has been the scene of great social functions. An event of both historic and social interest of the 
highest character was the reception and ball given by Mrs Scanlan at her beautiful home, 3535 Lucas Avenue, 
December 12, 1881, to the descendants of the French officers who had fought with the duke de Rochambeau, 
the duke de Grasse, and General Lafayette under the command of Washington in the war of independence. 
These French military and naval officers were the guests of the nation, to assist in the celebration of the 
centenary anniversary of the surrender of Yorktown. The members of the delegation who, after the celebration, 
visited St Louis were: General Boulanger, representing the French Army: Colonel Bossan, of the dragoons; 
Captain Sigismond de Sahune, of the hussars; Captain Gouvelloe, of the artillery, whose grandfather directed the 
artillery at Yorktown; the two brothers Aboville, captains in the cavalry; the Count Charles d’Ollone, and the 
Viscount Victor d’Ollone, his son; Colonel Octave Bureaux de Pusy, Maximilien de Sahune and his brother 
Sigismond, the three last mentioned grandsons and grandnephews of General Lafayette; and the Marquis de 
Lestrade, grandson of a naval officer under De Grasse. Captain Henru de la Chere, military attache of the 
French legation at Washington, chaperoned the party during their entire tour through the United States. At 
the first visit the French delegates made to St Louis, they were invited on the floor of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
where both General Boulanger and Colonel de Pusy made eloquent speeches. Among the things General 
Boulanger said, this fact was mentioned: ‘*We have visited no city in the United States but once, but to show 
our affection for St Louis, after our visit to California, instead of going by the Southern Pacific to New Orleans, 
we shall return to St Louis to accept the charming invitation of a reception and ball tendered to us by Madame 
Scanlan.” All the officers stationed at the barracks who had also given their French comrades-in-arms a splendid 
reception and luncheon, were invited to Mrs Scanlan's house. All the elite of French and American society were 
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invited. It was a noted and striking fact that nearly all the American ladies invited spoke French. The late 
George M. Pullman tendered to Mr Emile Karst, French consular agent in St Louis, the use of a palace car 
for the delegation on their intended visit to New Orleans, On the arrival of the delegates in St Louis, the 
French citizens gave them a reception and a banquet at the St Louis club. In January following, the delega- 
tion returned to France. In their correspondence, in later years, with their St Louis friends, they referred with 
pleasure to the delightful ball at Mrs Scanlan’s as the most enjoyable entertainment given to them in the 
United States. 

At her home, too, Mrs Cleveland was a guest on the occasion of the President's visit to St Louis during 
the administration of Mayor David R. Francis, and. the reception given by Mrs Scanlan in Mrs Cleveland's honor 
was the distinguishing feature of the entertainment planned for the first lady of the lana at that time. Another 
social event which delighted the best society of St Louis was that which attended the formal entrance into 
society of her only daughter, Miss Marie Therese Christy Scanlan, a charming young lady, who completed her 
education at the convent of the Visitation of Georgetown, and returned to her home in 1897. The other children 
of Mrs Scanlan are Alonzo Christy Church, one of two sons born of her first marriage, and Phillippe Christy 
5 and Andre Christy Scanlan, born of her second marriage. 

Shepard Barclay, jurist and judge, is a product of the modern west, and his career 
illustrates the progress and achievements of the generation of natives whose youth was 
spent under the influence of those sturdy pioneers who, within the span of a few decades, 
caused the western wilderness to blossom with the refinements of a fresh and vigorous 
civilization, He was born in St Louis in 1847, and is a grandson of the late Elihu H. 
Shepard, one of the carly American settlers in St Louis. Captain Shepard was a soldier 
in the war of 1812, and served in the American expedition against Canada. In the Mexican 
war he was a captain of Missouri volunteers, and took part in the invasion of Mexico in 
1847. He was a citizen of public spirit, as his handsome gift of the Shepard school 
property to the public school board attests. He was one of the most efficient teachers of 
his day, and he gave his grandson the first instruction he received in the classics. Shepard Barclay’s education 
was begun in the public schools of St Louis, From the high school he passed to the “St Louis university, 
where he was graduated in 1867. He commenced the study of law in that year at the university of Virginia, 
where Professor John B. Minor, author of the /ustétedes, was one of his preceptors. While there he was elected 
president of the Jefferson society. He received his degree in law in 1869. and in the same year started to 
Europe, where he remained until 1872. During that period he spent two sessions at the university of Berlin in 
the study of the Civil Law, under the guidance of Drs. Gneist and Brans, and devoted considerable time to 
German and French, In St Louis he was professionally connected with the press as editorial contributor, 
during the early days of his law practice. In 1873 he formed a partnership with William C. Marshall 
{afterward one of the judges of the supreme court of Missouri) which continued until the election of Mr Barclay 
in 1882 as circuit judge, From 1877 to the time of his election as judge he took an active part in the 
organization and development of the St Louis military, as captain of the Lafayette guard, a company which 
attained a high degree of proficiency during his command. After nearly six years’ service on the circuit bench, 
he received the democratic nomination for judge of the supreme court, and was elected to that office in 1888. 
In January, 1897, he was chosen chief justice by his associates. In the early part of 1898 he resigned and 
returned to the practice of law in the city of St Louis as a member of the copartnership of McKeighan, Barclay 
and Watts, which enjoys a large share of public confidence and has a recognized position among the best law 
firms in Missouri, 


SHEPARD BARCLAY 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH 
CENTRAL LAKE STATES 


Uplift w thousand. voices full and sweot, Secrets of the millon mine, Oye, the wise who think, the wise who reign, 
In this wide hall with earth's inventions stored, Steol and gold, and corn, and wine, ‘From growing commerce loose her latest chain, 
‘And praise the invisible, universal Lond, Fabric rough, or tufry fino, And let the fair whitewing’d peacemaker fly 
Who lots once moro in pace the natfons moet, Sunny tokens of the Line, To happy havens tinder all tho sky. 
Whore Sefence, Art, and Labor haye outpourd Polar marvels, and. a feast ‘And mix tho seasons and the golden hours; 
‘Their niyriad hort of plonty at our fect, Of wonder, ont of West and East, Til each man find his own in all men’s good, 

; ‘And shapes and hues of Art divine? And all men work in noble brotherhood, 
silent father of our Kings to be ‘All of beauty, all of uso, Breaking thelr mailed fleets and : 
Mourn’a in this goldon hour of jubilee, Alia gles Paty pladint exe ipraaiabas nstten toichess 

thls, forall,we weopourthankstothec! Brought from under every star, And ruling by obeying Na- 


Blown from over every main, ture’« powers, 

-compeliling plan vas thine, t 
goats eee as was OP And mixed, as life is mixed with pain, And gathering all the frults 
or Palace: Jo! the glanvalstes, "The works of peace with works of war, ‘of earth and crown’d 


2 
Rich in model upd denim: Ts, ie: goal vo.fan sway? TAS ee eer 
Harvest-tool and husbandry, Far, how far no tongue can say, 

= Loom and wheel and enginery. Let us dream our dream to-day. 


T is but a brief century since the region round the great lakes was a primeval wilderness. 
There were present possibilities, the wealth of savagism, but there was no wealth of 
civilization, none of that wealth which educates and refines, which enlightens and ennobles. 
The flat, fertile, well-watered soil, with forest and open prairie interspersed, gave forth 
abundance of native fruits, supporting myriads of wild animals and wild men, all glorifying 
their creator by preying on cach other to their full content and happiness. Bordering 

as & Lake Superior were the Hurons and Chippewas; around Lake Michigan the Winnebagoes, 

Illinois, and Orta} was, while the Delawares roamed about the Ohio river and its northern tributaries. The 

land is now subdued and occupied by humanity of the highest advancement, having farms, towns, and cities, 

many of them ranking among the foremost in the world. 

The Sacs lived on the Detroit river and Saginaw bay, later with the Foxes settling near Green bay. 
They took sides with the French and fought the Sioux and Iroquois. The most noted chief of the Sacs was 
Black Hawk, who sought to recover lands which had been unjustly taken from his people. 
On the Wisconsin river the French found the Kickapoos, who killed one of La Salle’s 
priests. Later they drifted over to Rock river, in Illinois. They enjoyed the honor of 
having opposed to them in war three great men of the nation, Scott, general-in-chief, and 
two later presidents, Harrison and Taylor. Allies of the Illinois, and friends of the 
French, were the Missouris, who occupied the river to which they gave their name, 
and where Marquette first heard of them in 1673. The Miamis held lands in Indiana, 
which they ceded to the government, and in 1846 were removed west, 

Some few of such remnants of the native nations as were not obliterated by 
civilization became comparatively wealthy. The Wyandots, once on Lake Huron, but 
later living in Ohio, upon the division of their lands among themselves received each 
forty acres,—perhaps one acre in a thousand of what they had of their own before the ABREMAAE LINCOLN 
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whites came—forty acres returned out of forty thousand stolen. 
But forty acres is wealth as against absolutely nothing. Some 
were much better off than that, however, their acres and their 
dollars amounting up into the thousands. When the Winne- 
bagoes left Lake Michigan, where they kept themselves for the 
most part to the Wisconsin side, and went to live in Nebraska, 
they secured for themselves farms, on which they built comfort- 
able houses and raised live stock. On the northwest shore of 
the Michigan peninsula were the Ottawas, whose sometime chief 
was the great Pontiac. The Ojibways, or Chippewas, on lal 
Huron and Superior, cared less for wealth than for war, their 
hereditary foes being the Sioux, Foxes, and Iroquois. Branches 
of this nation, however, secured co! 
property, the Ojibways of the Mi: 


and elsewhere saving for themsclves land 
in the aggregate amounting to 5,000,000 


FORT DEARBORN 


cres, and United States government 
is fought their neighbors and espoused 
t Chegoimego, on Lake Superior, in 


obligations to the extent of $1,000,000. 
the cause of the French, meeting their mi: 
1667. The Shawnees of Ohio, among whose chiefs Tecumseh was conspicuous, became 
seattered, one band being in Pennsylvania when ceded to Penn, another posing as friends 
of the Spaniards in Florida, and yet another dividing 1,600,000 acres of land in Kz 
among the last remaining 900 of their number. 

Michigan, from Chippewa signifying ‘great lake,’ and Wisconsin, ‘wild rushing river,’ were early visited by 
French missionaries and fur hunters; where Detroit now stands in 1610, and Saulte Sainte Marie in 1641, 
Marquette establishing a mission there in 1668. Detroit was founded by an expedition under Cadillac in 1701, 

> session falling to Great Britain in 1763. Pontiac then headed a conspiracy to exterminate 
Detroit was besieged and the garrison at Michilimackinac, now Mackinaw, butchered. 
Michigan was at first included in the territory northwest of the Ohio, and later formed 
part of Indiana. Wisconsin was taken from the territory of Michigan in 1836, and 
included what are now lowa, Minnesota, and part of Dakota. Detroit was thus the 
historic chief city of Michigan, and once the capital of th ate. Fort Pontchartrain 
was built when Cadillac came in 1701; Fort Le Moult was erected by the British in 
1778, when the place consisted of 60 log houses and 300 inhabitants. After the war of 
1812, during which it was surrendered by Hale to the British, Fort Shelby was built, and 
remained standing until 1827. The town was burned in 1805, and in 1807 the present city was laid out. 

Tt was in 1673 that Marquette set out from Mackinaw, and proceeding by way of the Wisconsin river to 
the Mississippi, descended that stream to the mouth of the Arkansas, whence he returned 
by way of the Illinois to Green bay. 
many native peoples, the Sene: 
through lakes Erie, St Clair 
rivers Ohio and Illinois. He 
alliance with the Illinois, and shipped furs to Montreal. In 1680 he built Fort Crévecarur 

ar where is now Peoria, and the following year started from Fort Miami, ascended 
ago river, and crossing to the Illinois, passed down that stream and down the 
ssippi to its mouth. He explored the three channels, and taking pos: 
rance returned and established Fort St Loui tved Rock, on the Ilinois; also 
Kaskaskia, Cahokia, and other towns. After a visit to France he found himself agai 
on the Mississippi, there to meet his death at the hands of his raffian follow 

As a type of the American Indian proper, probably these about the great Is 
the fittest, The conditions here were such as to stimul 
order of native manhood, physic 
been the equal of the Azte 


sas 


TECUMSEH 


BLACK HAWK 


as and Iroquois among the first. Building a ship, he 
Huron, and Michigan to Green bay. He descended the 


ion for 


PONTG 

from Superior to Erie, 
e and develop the highest 
‘ally at all events, and while intellectually they may have 
and Peruvians, they certainly we 


not so in culture, for the 
-d peoples, or partially so, with 
lism, while the 
Indians of the north were simply savages. But they were of an order very superior to 
those of any other parts of the two Americas, those bordering on the ocean, or occupying 
the sandy plains of the interior, being the lowest of all. 

While the Canadian voyageurs and coureurs de bois were infesting the great 

™ lakes and rivers and forests of Wi sin, Michigan, and Illinois, another route was opened 
by the Frenchmen from Montreal to the Mississippi by way of lakes Ontario and Erie, 

LOGAN and the Miami, Wabash, and Ohio rivers. Trading posts were established where now are 
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2 and in the Ohio valley. Here 
disputes regarding coabicting claims arose between the French 

and English, leading to the war in which Braddock met his 
a famous defeat. Marietta was settled in 1788, and in 1803 
Ohio was made a state, with the seat of government first at 
Chillicothe, then at Zanesville, and finally at Columbus. 
Anthony Wayne found a French trading post on the spot 
now occupied by Fort Wayne, and established himself there 
in 1794. A century later this wilderness outpost an 
important canal and railroad centre, with advanced educational 
and industrial facilities, $16,000,000 worth of property, and 
very superior electrical works. 

The spot where stands Chicago was an Indian 
rendezvous when first seen by the white man. Marquette 
was there in 1673, and found the p! occupied by the 
Tamaroas, a warlike people, and a branch of the Illini nation, 
whose name was given to the state. Joliet visited the place; 
also Hennepin and La Salle. These or other Frenchmen 
erected there a fort. On a map made in Quebec in 1683 the place is designated as Fort Checagou, It was 
abandoned in 1763, when England came into possession of the country. Fort Dearborn, built by the United 
States in 1804 and abandoned in 1812, was on the south bank of the river, near its mouth. It was rebuilt in 
1816, again abandoned in 1837, and demolished in 1856, one of the outbuildings remaining until burned in 1871. 
The Illinois settlements were quite content under French rule. When they passed to English domination they 
seemed less satisfied, but became quite prosperous when, in 1787, they fell to the United States, the country 
north of the Ohio being called the Northwest Territory, with a population in 1800 of 50,000. In that year Ohio 
was erected into a Separate territory; in 1805, Michigan: and in 1800, Indiana; Illinois territory being what is 
now Illinois, Wisconsin, and part of Minnesota, and containing 12,000 inhabitants in 1810, 

Upon its hills and terraces of blue limestone, overlooking the beautiful Ohio river, with Kentucky opposite, 
Cincinnati presents a most picturesque appearance. An Indian town occupied the spot before the white man 
came, the many relics showing the sometime presence of the prehistoric mound-builders. A white settlement 
was made here in 1788, called first Losantiville, that is to say, Town-opposite-the-mouth-of-the-Licking-River. It 
received its present name from Arthur St Clair in honor of the society of the Cincinnati, instituted in 1783 by 
the continental army officers on the Hudson river. Incorporated in 1814, a steamboat was built 
two years later; in 1830 the Miami canal was made, and in 1840 the first railroad. Intelligent, 
energetic, far-sighted men were ere this at the front, so taking advantage of their magnificent 

resources and possibilities as to gain for their city the tide Queen of the West. Wharves 

= and docks now line the bank of the 

Ohio for a distance of two miles, 

whence there is direct river commu- 
nication of 2,100 m up to Pitts- 
burg and down to New Orleans; and 
this without including the navigable 
es of the Ohio and Mississippi, which increase the 
distance fourfold. Here are seores of banks and large 
mercantile houses, and here concentrate many lines of 
railways, telegraphs, and river and canal navigation. Malt 
and distilled liquors and_ tol ‘0 ave among the leading 
manufactures, the internal revenue tax paid in this district 
reaching from ten to fifteen millions of dollars annually. 
During the winter of 3 425,000 hogs were packed in 
173 establishments, When a city like Cincinnati, with a 
population of half a million, can point to an increase of 
annual manufacturing products of from $25,000,000 to 
$250,000, 000 within half a century, to an increase of laborers 
from 2,500 to 120,000 within quarter of a century, and to 
$300,000, 000 imports, With exports excecding that amount, 
y well be proud of its people and its progress. In 
ade, from 1880 to 1890, the arrival and departure 
trains increased from 310 to 416 daily, In 
1892, 57,000,000 bushels of coal were consumed in manu- 
facturing, and for other purpo: the fuel so vitalizing to 
wealth being easily and economically obtained by rail from 
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FORT WAYNE IN 1704 


MARQUETTE 
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the adjacent coal fields of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, T 
nessee, and the Virgini Seeking extensions of trade in the 
south, the men of Cincinnati built the Southern railroad. Every 
financial convulsion has been safely weathered, while bank clearin 
increased from $522,000,000 in 1888 to $721,000,000 in 1892. 
Schools, colleges, the University, the Art Museum, and the Rock- 
wood Pottery may well be pointed to with pride; also institutions 
the Chamber of Commerce, Me 


such a 


ce in 
jewels and diamonds, furniture, pig iron and 
leather productior operage, iron 
, carriages, cards, label 
lithographic printing, wood-working, tanning, and others. By the 
sapeake and Ohio railway, Cincinnati has 
direct communication with Europe. When the N gua canal 
is completed, her v s will find their way to every port of the 
Pacific, Asiatic and American. ‘This city is a natural centre of 


and Zodlogical Garden, with prominer es as 
lumber, textile fabri 
vencer mills, shoes, 


pipe, billiard tabl 


population, a cen- 
tre of supply and 
demand, of both 
products 
and manufactured articles. And best of all, Cincinnati works 
with her own capital, builds and owns her own railroads and 
manufacturing and other industr 

Cleveland was settled by the Connecticut Land Company 
in 1796, Owing to the canal, the railways, the advantages taken 
of its position on the lake, and the vast extent of rich lands 
tributary, Cleveland has become the second city in the state. 
‘The water facilities for bring 
and Lake Superior to this point, where they are met by cheap 
coal from the Mahoning valley and elsewhe give Cl 
great advantages in manufacturing. Columbus, owing to its 
central position, was made state capital in 1812, and the leg: building 
sylums, hospital, arsenal, penitentiary, university, and colleges, have been sufficient to give the city a steady and 
prosperous growth. 

Indianapolis is the largest city in the United States situated on non-navigable w: 
dependent on railways, it has been called the railroad city, arrivals and departures 
first train to this point was in 1847. So great became the traffic that in 1877 tr 
freight trains may pass around the 
city instead of through it. 

Milwaukee, the largest city 
in Wisconsin, is plea 
on the shore of Lake Michi 
the mouth of the Milwaukee river, 
where the Kinnikinnie and the 
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ng iron ore and copper from Detroit 


GRANT MONUMENT, CHICAGO. 


yeland 


and business, together with the 


ters. Being thus entirely 
ng very frequent. The 
were laid so that through 


Menomonee likewise come together. 
Four great railway systems centre 
here, which, with the transportation 
facilities afforded by the lake, and 
the fertility of the surrounding 
country, give the place every 
advantage for large and continu- 
ous growth. Besides extensiv 
woollen factories, pork-packing 
tablishments, and rolling and flour- 
ing mills, there are several great 
breweries, chief among which is 
that of Pabst. 

All wealth springs from the 
earth, plants and animals upon the 
surface, minerals and metals below, COURT HOUSE, CHICAGO 
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Among the world’s men of mark is Philip D. Armour, 
born at Stockbridge, New York, in 1832, and after a trip 
to California when twenty years of age he made his home 
at Chicago and began gathering in the possibilities. Stock 
and grain were the great staples throughout an area of a 


thousand miles west and south, and it was in turning his 
attention to these at the outset that Mr Armour was en- 
abled to accomplish what he has accomplished. It was 
thus early in life that the chief characteristic of the man 
appeared, the power of penctration, of distinguishing great 
things from small, and firmly grasping important issues as 
the bout it; 
superiority commands, it does not simply woo success 
community composed of able men, the ablest perhaps in 
the world, no one could have attained the wealth and 
position of Mr Armour without a genius for aff and 
that of the highest order. He has done nothing less than 
to centralize at Chicago the great cattle industry of North 
America, having directly or indirectly subordinate to the 
business an industrial army of 60,000 men, at an annual 
aggregate wage of $8,000,000. The Armour Institute of 
Technology, which cost $1,500,000, is by no means the ES ees 

only benefaction conferred on Chicago by Mr Armour, his Haat ty Lets 

private chari and the mission work supported by the Armour Flats, absorbing large sums annually. 

As above indicated, Mr Armour made his money in reducing the handling and slaughtering of stock to 
and in speculating in grain. It is characteristic of many of these large midcontinent cities that they 
have become great, and made wealthy many of their inhabitants who possessed the ability to enlarge and 
extend into apparently impossible proportions some ordinarily small and not specially intel- 
lectual or refined business, In looking upon the extensive stock-yards, and packing 
houses of the Armour establishment, the reflective mind naturally turns to consider 
the si nd style of slaughter-house from which all this was evolved. And so it is with 
many other branches of business which have arisen from low degree, making famous 
the men who developed them. Indeed, the greatest fortunes are often made in small 
things, or rather in making small things great. The most profitable patent rights are 
frequently those which apply to some small article of domestic use, like putting the e) 
in the point of the needle. Agricultural machinery, which has saved to the world 
hundreds of millions of dollars during the last half century, are for the most part but 
a revised and enlarged rake, plough, or hoe. Mr Pullman's inventions, which have made 
his name a household word the world over, and gave rise to a large town with factories, PATE Fe SS 
churches, schoc and libraries, all involving the outlay of man re simply to the end 
that travellers by railways may sleep better at night, with increased comforts by day. The telephone is 
another great invention for the pple end, that of enabling persons at a distance to 


marched before him. There is no chance 


a scienc 


millions of money, 


accomplishment of a s 


converse and hear as if near to each other. All these and other modern inventions seem much simpler than those 
of gunpowder and printing made several centuries ago, or even electric telegraphy, which is little more than 
half a century old, and whose lines span ev 


"y conti- 
nent, and ocean, and every important island, and 
extend to the remotest corners of the earth, making all 
the world one, and bringing into daily and hourly con- 
tact half of the inhabitants of the globe. 

The names of Walter L. Newberry and John 
Crerar will be held in grateful remembrance by the 
people of Chicago as long as any Chicago remains. 
For what greater or better thing can a man do in this 
world than to give his fellowmen books? Mr Newberry 
was a native of Connecticut, moving to Chicago in 
4, and leaving to the Newberry Library two and a 
millions of do Mr Crerar was born in New 
York city, of Scotch parentage. After making a fortune 
in iron in Chicago, with J. McGregor Adams as a 
partner, he made numerous large and small bequests, 
nd died in 1889 leaving $3,000,000 to found a 
library. 
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It is still worthy of remark, among 
the many wonderful things conceived and 
< = t brought forth in Chicago, that the two 
great industrial developments of the 
age cl this midcontinent city as 
their home. The McCormick reaper 
wrought a revolution in agriculture, 
its influence extending to all pa 
the earth, especially throughout those 
i s of America and Asia 
which are taking upon themselves to 
oe feed the inhabitants of the earth, Thus 
econ ad Sua by the increased harvesting facilities food is cheapened; those now 
eat bread who never ate bread before; the whole world thus partaking of the blessings of this invention, Like- 
wise millions of money were saved, which means that millions of money were made, one statesman declaring that the 
McCormick reaper was worth to the United States $55.000,000 a year. In like manner all the world partakes of the 
blessings of the Pullman sleeping car, not only a luxury, reducing the discomforts of travel to the minimum, but for 
the most part a necessity, and to the strong as well as the weak, en abling the former to utilize the nights 
without absorbing the vigor necessary 
for the duties of the day, and 
giving to millions of the latter iT 
the delights of moving about 
the world who otherwise must 
needs stay at home. 

Cyrus H. MeCormick 
was a native of V born 
of Scotch-Irish stock at Walnut 
Grove in 1809. His father, 
Robert McCormick, to him 
in his farm work built a 
thresher, and a hemp breaker, 
and made improvements in mill 
machinery and smelting furnaces, 
of which abilities and experience the 
son derived early and substantial 
benefit. At the age of fifteen the boy SORES AMER CE SO-OnY, 
invented for himself a harvesting cradle, which enabled him to keep up with the men. In 1831 he patented a 
plough, and began work on a reaper, which appeared in 1840, and in the improvement of which he spent the 
greater portion of his life. Removing west in 1846, Chicago thereafter became his home, and the centre of his 
operations, which continued to expand until they filled the earth, the McCormick dev ssuming supremacy 
wherever wheat grew in any large quantity. Upon the death of the great inventor, his work was worthily 
continued by Cyrus H. McCormick the younger, whose charities have been boundless though unostentatious, 
and whose great busin itself benefaction, There is no happier blending of 
wr philanthropy and business presented to the 

i world than that shown in the every- 
day life of this corporation. A 
ars ago when labor. 
ng under the  inspira- 
tion of — unprincipled 
demagogues, demanded 
in reality the direction of 
its affairs, the present 
president agreed to accede 
to every just demand, but 


of 


CYRUS MeCORMICK 


few ve 


held firmly to his rights as 
an employer, saying to the 
men that he would control 
as long as he should employ 
labor, that he would pay for 
labor a fair price—all it was 
worth, but that no body of men 
MeCORMICK REAPER WORKS should compel him to hire the lazy vagabond 
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in preference to the sober, honest, and 
industrious mechanic or laborer. 
This v ed so for- 
cibly it could not be misunder- 
stood. A miserable strike, ba 
on imaginary wrongs, came to an 
end when this line of reasoning 
penetrated to the brains of the 
strikers. The employers magnani- 
GkonGe M PuLtMAN mously forgot the crime of the em- 
ployés, and restored the greater number of them to their 
former positions in the factory. 


s logic expr 


ed 


Yo originate and evolve from one's own inherent 


appre sity an 
achievement like this of Mr Pullman's, whereupon towns 
spring into existence and a thousand hotels on wheels, 
giving accommodation and comfort to tens of thousands 
of patrons speeding continuously day and night hither 
and thither to the ends of the earth, is like the creation of an empire or the founding of a dynasty, 
and dynas than those of any Alexander or Rame based a 


nsion of an external and popular nec 


Man a0 


STRATION BU:LOING, PULLMAN, ILLINOIS. 


n empire 
it is upon 
lew York, in 
1831 and died at Chicago in 1897. He learned cabinet making, ned some money, and moving to 
Chicago in 1859, engaged in raising buildings to the new street grade. Then his mind turned to the discomforts 
of night travel by rail, and he made himself the efficient instrument of their amelioration. A. sleepin 
built, the Proneer, costing $15,000, 2d; the next 


ty greater, nobler, and more endurir 


benefits to man and with all the world as subjects. George M. Pullman was born at Brockton, 


car was 


against $5,000 for the most expensive car hitherto constru 
4,000, both being immediately successful, Then in 1867 the Pullman Palace” Car company 
organized with a capital of $1,000,000, later increased to $36,000,000, market value $60,000,000, operating 
Requirir and manufactories 
than could be obtained in Chicago at a moderate price, 3,500 acres of land was purchased near Calumet lake, 
fourteen miles distant, and the town of Pullman projected and built. An industrial dream; how many there 
are in fancy, how few realized! Pullman became a model little city, with clean streets, pa 
and all the adjuncts of civilization and refinement. What an ex 
youth, the life and labors of Mr Pullman! Beginning with nothing, 


one made cost 
was 


4 more room for office 


3,000 Cars ove Z 


125,000 miles of road with 15,000 employés 


and water vistas; 
ample to American 
ave his native ability and energy, he man- 
aged, while acquiring immense wealth for himself and his family, to confer comfort and pleasure upon millions 
of his fellow men. How different such achievement as this from that of the manipulator of other men’s money, 


schools, churches, librarie: 


» the speculator, the finan- 
cial gambler, Were every 
man a creator of wealth, 
like Mr Pullman, instead 
of merely an ac 
tor, the progress of civil- 
zation would be many 
more rapid than 
He who cre- 
ates nothing, who pro- 


umula- 


times 
it now 


duces nothing, who man- 
ufactures nothing, or ex- 
changes the products of 
one country with those 
of another, like the mer- 
chant, fails in accom- 
plishing the highest pur- 
poses of progressive man, 
no matter how much of 
wealth he gathers into 
his partic onal 
heap. It is not leaving 
the world better than we 
find it, to enrich our- 
selves at the expense 
of others, but rather 
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condition, improve likewise that of others. Mr Pullman took great pride in his achievement, 

and justly so. Said he to me one day, ‘There is my life work,” pointing to the 
wall of his office, where hung the picture of a car of the pattern of 1845 beside one of 
a beautiful Pullman palace car. ‘I found the great wavelling world cooped up at 
night in a box like this, and I provided them, even while on a journey, many of the 
comforts and luxuries of home, not to speak of greater safety of life.” 

Though all-dominating, air and sunshine are not wealth, being free to all and 

with no exchangeable values, Soil is bought and sold because it has a limit, and is 
precious and necessary to life, though why one man born into this world should be 
entitled to more of it than another, or why the first comers have rights to existence 
over later comers, are questions we will leave to the philosophers. Suffice it to say 
here that what we designate as the Central Lake States, for the purposes of this chapter, that is to 
say, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, and Ohio, comprise a patch of carth of exceeding richness 
and value. Search the world over and we find no area of equal extent uniting so many advantages. Configuration: 
it was at the first as laid out by nature in all its fresh wildness and beauty, a garden. Soil; rich and productiy 
and uniformly good, beyond that of any other section. Climate; it is the kind of air and sunshine that ma 
men. Resources; surrounded and intersected by lakes and rivers affording the most perfect facilities for transporta- 
tion and interchange of commodities, the case with which railways can be built and operated over the flat surface, 
and the abundance everywhere of the most precious minerals and metals, more precious than silver and gold, — 
man could scarcely ask more of his maker. Nor do those now occupying this favored spot ask more, but with 
a will they work to make the best of themselves and their opportunities. 

A fine black humus mould underlain by clay but without stone or sand, covers hundreds of miles of these 
prairies, where a luxuriant native grass has for ages sustained herds of deer, antelope, and buffalo. In this soil 
will grow any except tropical plants, and the fertility and endurance of the land seem inexhaustible. From the 
rich river bottoms of Indiana, which are at once absorbing and developing wealth and population in a remarkable 
degree, great quantities of grain and live stock come forth to feed less fortunate sections. The leading industry 
of Ohio is agriculture, in which more than half the people are directly interested or engaged, the production of 
cereals reaching nearly 200,000,000 bushels annually. The production is large, likewise, of wool, flax, fruits, and 
maple sugar. Manufactories also abound, conspicuous being iron furnac and, where likewise the 
Standard Oil company has works employing 3,000 men, There are extensive agricultural implement factories at 
Springfield, Canton, and Akron; glass works at Findlay and East Liverpool; rolling mills and carriage factories 
at Columbus; and in Cincinnati many large industrial establishments, conspicuous among which is pork-packing. 
There were in 1890, over 7,000 manufactories in Ohio, with a capital of over $200,000,000, products $400,000,000. 
and employing 240,000 men women and children, Natural , developed at Findlay and elswhere since 1884, 
has stimulated many interests. 

Michigan holds preéminence as the largest lumber state in the union, not often falling behind that 
point. The output in 1892 was about 3,700,000,000 feet, and 1,800,000,000 shingles. Bituminous coal is found 
in almost all parts of Illinois, three-fourths of the surface area being underlain by coal beds. Lead mines have 
long been worked near the prosperous city of Galena. Indiana has 7,000 square miles of coal beds, with 
unlimited fire clay, potter's clay, kaolin, and lime. In Wisconsin are lead and iron in abundance, with some 
copper and zinc. Around the coal field of 
Michigan, which is open to Lake Huron by 
ginaw bay, and comprises 12,000 acres, 
are limestone, gypseous shales, and plaster 
of Paris; also slates and sandstone. Except 
in Chili, the copper mines of Michigan are 
the most productive in the world, the retur 
in 1885 being 36,000 tons. The output of 
the Lake Superior iron mines was in 
value, in 1882, $26,000,000, and in 1884, 
$14,000,000; salt in 1885, 3,300,000 barrels. 
Wisconsin produces iron, lead, zinc, stone, 
and peat. First of mineral products in Ohio 
is coal, with a plentiful supply of iron, cement, 
lime, petroleum. gypsum, clays, salt, marl, 
peat, and building stone. 

The true greatness of the cities of 
the lakes, and of the men of those cities, 
the world at large does not realize. Mich- 
igan alone has a longer shore line fronting 
on navigable waters than Holland, Germany, 
and Austria combined, More tonnage passes CHICAGO ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, UNCOLN PamK, CHICAGO 
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in and out of Lake Superior through the St Mary Falls canal, than goes through the Suez 
canal. And this is but one of a series of canals by which the men of the lakes propose 
to establish a commercial water way from Duluth to the Atlantic ocean, of sufficient 
breadth for all purposes, and not less than twenty fect deep, thus making in effect fifty 
large inland cities ocean ports, Wheat can then be shipped from Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Manitoba, and half a dozen other sections to Liverpool, or any other port in the world, 
without breaking bulk. The Nicaragua canal, over which congres: yonizes and does 
nothing, ion after session, looks small besides such stupendous ideas as these, yet not 
seemingly stupendous to minds accustomed to large ideas. Public works, and improve- 
ments to aid development, are but just begun in the United States. The drainage canal from 
the south branch of the Chicago river to Lockport, the flow through thence continued down the 
Desplaines river to Joliet, is one of the greatest works of any age or nation, many miles of solid rock being 
cut through and many millions of dollars expended. 

Samuel M. Nickerson, president of the F jonal Bank, that he was made so in 1899 was gratifying 
to all those in any way interested in the bank. Until within the last six years he had been president. During 
the interim the position was occupied by Lyman J. Ga who took a place in Mr McKinley's cabinet as 
secretary of the treasury. Mr Nickerson’s painstaking conservatism during the twenty-five years of his occupancy 
previous to Gaye's term was generally conceded. He was connected with the First National Bank since its 
organization in 1863. It started with a capital of $100,000, Nickerson being its first vice-president. At the end 
of four years he was elected its president, and continued in the office until 1891. The brilliant record of the 
bank under his management was a demonstration of his ability as a financier. Born at Chatham, Massachusetts, 
in 1830, he was educated in the public schools of Chatham, and came to Chicago in 1858. He was the 
organizer of the Union Stock Yards Bank, later known as the National Live Stock Bank, and for a number of 
years was its president. He was president of the Chicago City railway from 1864 until 1871, 
and has been extensively interested in many financial deals and enterprise: He ha 
travelled extensively over this country, and at the time of his giving up his position as 
president of the First National Bank he took a trp around the world, returning much 
benefited and improved in health after his long-needed recreation, 

To come to the lake region as carly the fifties and attach one’s self to the 
embryo interests of iron manufacture and transportation, with an ability to not only keep 
pace with, but lead their development, shows genius. Given Chicago as a great manu- 
facturing and distributing centre at one end of the lakes, the Lake Superior iron mines 
at the other, and the rise of machinery and railways, the men who arise to grasp, unite, 
and develop them only need time to become kings of industry. The story of the rise of OMe roe 
Orrin W. Potter to the chairmanship of the great Illinois Steel company is a tale of interest and instruction. 
In the year 1864, when buat twenty-eight years of age, he became secretary and manager to the newly organized 
Chicago Rolling Mill company. With about $250,000 invested in the original plant, the daily capacity 100 tons 
of iron rails, and a force of 200 
employés, another mill of in- 
creased capacity was erected at 
the reorganization in 1864, and 
the new capitalization placed at 
$500,000, Two years later the 
original plant was burned, but 
at once rebuilt on such a scale 
that the whole business was re- 
anized in 1869 as the North 
Chicago Rolling Mill company, 
with capital of $1,000,000. 
The year 1871 Mr Potter took 
the presidency of the organiza- 
tion. The second year he added 
the Bessemer steel plant at a 
cost of $250,000. After nearly 
twenty years, the entire system 
was reorganized as the great 
Illinois Steel company, with a 
capital of $25,000,000 and em- 
ploying over 11,000 people. Mr 
Potter remained with the new 
: company as chairman of the 

RESOENCE OF SM NICKERLON board of directors until April 1890. 
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Among the multitudes that came from far and near to the gathering of the nations in Jackson Park, 
there was a universal feeling of regret that its palaces, stored with the garnered tre 
not destined to endure; that all too soon must be ended the pr 
form some of th 


sures of the world, were 
al 
pable. Hence, the desire to 
ting in the ephemeral city of 


at object lesson which embodied in mat 
chievements of which mankind is ¢ 
perpetuate, so far practicable, that which was best worth 
the Fair, assuming definite shape toward the close of the term in a project for the creation 
§) of a public museum, in which to preserve as much as possible of the material gathered for the 
* great Exposition, Public interest was aroused, and the measure earnestly advocated. not only 
in Chicago, but among visitors, exhibitors, and officials from all the participating states and 
nations—that is to say, from the entire civilized world. 
the result of several meetings held in August, 1893, committees were appointed 
for obtaining funds, selecting a building, and gathering exhibits for the propos 
museum. Before the Exposition closed, a special act of Legislature was passed permittir 
its establishment in Jackson Park; the museum had been incorporated; the South Park com- 
missioners had consented to the occupation of the Fine Arts buildin 
officials connected with the Fair had secured an enormous quantity of material contributed by exhibitors, and 
sufficient funds had been subscribed to pay the preliminary expenses, But the amount of these subscriptions 
was entirely insufficient even for the storage and preservation of the collections thus secured, to say nothing of 
further accretions, and without a large additional sum, no advantage could be taken of so splendid an opportunity. 
At this juncture it was that an endowment of $1,099,090 from Marshall Field, supplemented by the donations 
of a few intimate friends, dispelled all doubt of succe: A working staff was appointed; the task of gathering 
material, whether by purchase or contribution, was vigorously prosecuted, as was also that of installation, 
and on the 2nd day of June, 1894, the Field Columbian museum was dedicated and opened with appropriate 
ceremonies, 
Such was the origin of an institution which, though usually identified with the Exposition, is 
a mere memorial; for although, as yet, almost in its infancy dy covers the entire domain of science, 
its collections so utilized, arranged and classified under the manipulation of professors skilled in their sever 
departments, that what enters the building as so much matter, becomes under their touch, as though inspired 
with the breath of life. 
The museum is divided into four principal departments; Geology. Botany, Zodlogy, and Anthropology. 
each with several subdivisions, in addition to which there are s 
Columbiana, Textile and Ceramic 
industries, Gems, Jewels, and Trans 
portation. From the beginning the 
work of the institution ha: 


atest 


eC 


ed 


MARSHALL FIELO 


nization of 


; an ot 


r from being 


y, its scope alr 


al or monographic collections, including 


been upon 
strictly scientific lines, ambitious and 
progressive. All the modern and most 
efficacious methods have been adopted, 
and in a number of instances marked 
advances may be noticed in manner 
and process, in detail and technique. 
One of the strongest features in the 
policy of the museum has been its 
individual field work, expeditions for 
research and collection having been 
dispatched as far northward as Alaska 
and as far southward as central Africa. 
of publications based 
upon observations, investigation, and 
description of work in the field or in 
the museum has added twenty-five 
contributions to scientific _ literature, 
and discourses delivered in one of the 
large halls of the institution have at- 
tracted appreciative audiences to nearly NORTH COURT EUROPEAN ARCHAOLOGY FIELD COLUMMAN MUSEUM 

one hundred illustrated lecture A reference library containing over 25,000 books and pamphlets, and a reading 
room, both accessible to the public, adjoin the lecture-hall. 

The building in which the Field museum is now established, while not constructed for such occuy 
well adapted for its present use, and as to its merit an architectural composition it need only be 
it was universally regarded as the gem of the Exposition, Built largely of brick and ir 
that of a dome-covered main building, with connecting annexe 
an area of nearly seven acres, a wid 


A serie 


tion, is 
id that 
n, its ground floor alone, 
extended on the same artistic lines, covers 


» gallery surrounding four great courts whence there is access to eighty 
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exhibition halls. To state that this immense floor and mural 
space is already covered with collections installed and arranged 
by men of science on scientific principles, embracing but not 
completing the entire scope of the institution, may suggest 
a general, but by no means adequate idea of the progress of 
the museum during the brief period of its existence. Yet 
it is less the collections themselyes than the high character 
and purpose associated with them that give to this noble 
institution its broadest emphasis and to its mission a special 
dignity. 

Of Marshall Field, not only as the founder of the 
eum which bears his name, but 


s one of the most able 
men in a metropolis famed for the ability and 
of its mer 


enterpr 


ant princes, as one who in all mes 


ures tending to the public weal has ever at heart the welfare 


of his adopted city, some further mention is here in place: 
His career, though straight and narrow the path which led 
to prosperity, ma ample to those who are 
uch men that 
Chicago has been exalted from a frontier village into one of 


the leading centres of the world’s commerce and industr 


y serve as an ¢: 


struggling for success. Moreover, it is by 


The son of a New England farmer, his early training 
differed not from that of other children descended from the 
stout old Puritan stock of Massachusetts, the place of his 
birth being Conway, in Franklin county, and the date, August, 
1835. His education completed in public school and academy, 
at seventeen he entered upon his business apprenticeship in 
the town of Pittsfield, serving for four ye s clerk in a dry-goods store, and mastering as far as could be 
maste in this limited sphere of action, all the details of his trade. Removing thence to Chicago in 1856, 
when the metropolis of the west, though containing less than 75,000 inhabitants, already gave promise of its future 
greatness, he secured employment in a similar capacity with one of its pione: ablishments, his ability and 
zeal ere long obtaining for him a partnership. After some changes of membership, which need not here be 
mentioned, he became, in 1881, the head of the firm known since that date as Marshall Field and compan: 

The conflagration that destroyed in a night the city reared in well-nigh half a century, caused a loss to 
the firm of $3,500,000, about seventy per cent of which, after much delay and difficulty, s recovered from 
insurance companies, Its building, which shared in the common ruin, was then replaced by one which has 
since been used entirely for retail trade, but it been ents 
and a new building completed in 1902, so that it covers more than three-fourths of a square block in the he: 
of the business center, making it the largest store in the world and the recognized exposition among merchants 
from every country, The floor area of the re s, and 
this area if leveled to one floor and spread over the various blocks, would cover all of the space on both sides 
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ged by the erection of another building in 1893 


ail premises is 1,009,000 square feet, or twenty-three ar 


of State street, from the Chicago 
‘ river, south nearly to Harrison street. 
The frontage on State street is 385 
feet, on Washington street 340 feet, 
on Randolph street 150 feet and on 
Wabash avenue 250 feet, or a total 


of 1,125 feet. 

The London Daily Mail re; 
sentative, sent to Chicago to obtain 
information in relation to this store, 


re- 


icle 


describes it in an interesting a 
published in the Mail, from which the 
following extract is quoted: The 
store is so huge that figures of 


asurement hardly convey an im- 
om of its vastness, they are 
themselves too big to be easily com- 
prehended, But the store has a total 
floor space of upwards of 1,000,000 square feet, and it is possible to reduce that measurement to terms that 
can be comprehended. Suppose you convert it into a row of shops each fifty feet in depth, you would have a 
row of shops with a frontage of 20,000 feet; if you made them three-story buildings you would have a row of 
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yards in length. Split this one row of 
of a London street, and you would have a street of 1,100 yards in 


three-story buildings 6,666 feet, or 2,222 hops into two, and arrange 
them facing one another on both. side 
length, say Oxford street between Oxford circus and Orchard street, or the whole of Regent street. 

A building was completed in 1887 for the wholesale business, which is of granite, simple and me 
outline, but elegant in its simplicity. It is from the plans of Henry H. Richardson, and in truth is a model of 
business architecture, one whose design has been freely imitated in Chicago and other cities of metropolitan rank, 
From $12,000,000 a year before the great catastrophe of 1871, the sales of the firm increased to over 
$55,000,000 in 1901; to stablishments i ngland, France, Switzerland and 
Germany. But this incre: in sales gives no adequate idea of the increase in business when change in 
values between the two periods is considered, Thus it will be seen that the fire, which wrought no permanent 
injury to Chicago, did not greatly impair the business of Marshall Field and company. 

And how hav been a 
sense methods; by pu sh goods of superior quality 


ssive in 


in 


ay nothing of those branch 


complished? Simply by close application to business and by common 
and selling them, either for cash or on short 
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credits, to responsible customers, who are as careful in meeting their obligations as they are cautious in 
contracting them. Thus is secured in one d sful merchants; in the 
other the choicest and most desirable of retail trade. Add to this a strict attention to details, and a firm but 
kindly supervision over an army of employés; securing through prompt recognition of merit, and through kindnes: 
and consideration for all, their loyal and faithful service, and the secret of Marshall Field’s success is 
sufficiently explained. 

But the fortune accumulated during a carecr of nearly two-score years as partner or head of an establish- 
ment, which is now among the foremost in the world, a portion only and that probably not the larger portion, 
has come from the proceeds of his business; for a firm whose transactions are on such a gigantic scale must 
sell at a narrow margin of profit. None know better than does Marshall Field the truth of the maxim that it 
is easier to make money than it is to keep it, and in choosing his investments he s careful than in 
his vocation proper. H ate have been as fortunate as they were judicious, and so with 
purchases of bonds and stocks, of which at times he has been one of the largest holders in the west. Yet he 
never speculated; never bought on margin; never mortgaged his property. He who will lay these lessons to 
heart and profit by them, has already his passport to success, 

Marshall Field stands foremost among the merchants of the century just past. He also identified 
with a number of railroad, banking and manufacturing interests, and of late years has devoted much of his time 
and means to the development of these large enterpri which are located in various parts of the United States. 


yartment the business of honest and succe 


purchases of real e 


While responding liberally to the calls of charity and to all just demands on his pu 
the museum that bears his name, is by no means an indiscriminate giver; for he alone gives well who gives 
wisely, On himself and his home he spends but little—in proportion that to his great fortune—yet that 
al 
ndition, 


, the founder of 


home is always the abode of elegance and refinement, but never of ostentation, He is a member of seve 


clubs, but does not waste his time on fashionable soc 


ty, and those whom he meets, whatever their 


he treats as equals, for he does not belong to the large c of mankind to whom that which is best in human 


nature is reflected in the looking-glz and that which is worst is embodied in the persons of their fellow 
creature: Though adverse to all notoriety, as is apt to be the case with men who think not highly of them- 
selves, there is in his career a message which the world will be glad to receive and will not readily forget. 

In 1901 there was erected and endowed by Marshall Field at a cost of $200,000 a library in his native 
town of Conway, Massachusetts, as a memorial to his father and mother, 

Among those who contributed funds for the Field Columbian museum, in addition to Marshall Fieid 
himself, whose subscription, as stated, was $1,000,000, were Harlow N, Higinbotham and George M. Pullman, 
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each of whom subscribed $100,000, other donations including one of $50,000 from Mary D. Sturges, together 
with Exposition stock to the value of nearly $1,500,000, on which a small dividend was paid. The director, 
Frederick J. V. Skiff, when taking charge 
of the museum, was in truth confronted 
with a herculean task, and how well he has 
ccomplished it can only be judged from 
personal visit to this young and yet 
wonderful institution, which of its kind is 
already one of the finest in the world. In 
his address on the opening day, after men- 
tioning some of the principal additions 
acquired since the close of the Fair, he 
thus described the task of gathering and 
installing the contributions from the various 
departments of the Exposition: 

“And now began the tremendous task 
of gathering the vast amount of material 
from every part and corner and stretch and 
of these vast grounds; from all the 
buildings, large and small; from the Midway 
Plaisance and from Wooded Island; from 
the Forestry building to the Fisheries building. Hundreds and hundreds of tons of exhibits, collections, and 
objects of every describable character were transported to this building in which we are assembled. Then the 
selection, alteration, arrangement and re-arrangement and elaboration began. Gradually hall by hall was emptied 
and as the objects of art left the building, a mass of material poured in, heterogeneous and appalling in extent. 
And the beautiful products of the ar brush and the sculptor's chisel.—ours only for a summer—were supplanted 
by what we see in these halls to-da sequential and systematic exposition of the wonderful and. instructive 
things of the world we live in, began to grow. Through the same door streamed boxes and bales from the 
Transportation, Mining, Forestry, I Manufactures, Liberal Arts, and state buildings, from government 
buildings and from Plaisance; ee from the remotest lands and the most diversified climes!” 

And thus did Edward G. Mas Si ¢ Chicago Historical Society, conclude his oration; 

“With such associations, and characte: ties, the Field Columbian museum is open to the 
people. They are the beneficiaries. For them and their children and their children’s children it is to fulfill its 
destiny. The first museum from which the name has been handed down through the centuries, established by the 
old Egyptian king in the once proud city of Alexandria, was set apart for the use of one privileged class alone; 
but this museum knows no distinction of class or condition of men; it holds for all its wealth of opportunities 
for instruction and research, and its treasures are to be had for the asking. No man can measure the amount 
of pure and elevated pleasure, of real and lasting benefit which will be deri 
will throng its halls from this time henceforth. Nor can we lightly estimate the continuing tribute of thankfulness 
which they will gladly pay to its benefactors, and especially to those whom we honor as its founders. To them 
it is not easy to render a fitting meed of praise; but they already have a reward in that consciousness of a 
grand deed grandly done of which nothing can deprive them. This great creation is due to a munificence far 
more than princely. A prince can only give his people’s money; these donors have given of their very own freely, 
lavishly, for the good of their city and of their own race. As we enter into their labors there enter with us 
the rejoicing shades of the philanthropists of all time to welcome this latest exemplification of the spirit of 
those who love their fellow-men, and in their shining list will forevermore appear the names of the founders of 
the Field Columbian museum,” 

The present building being inadequate and a more central location found desirable, Mr. Field early in 
1903, as a further gift to the City, announced his intention of erecting a building on the lake front, suitable 
for the housing of the objects contained in the structure at Jackson Park, 

In July 1836 came to Chicago from Vermont, by way of New Yotk, Mark Skinner, son of the governor. 
He was admitted to the bar immediately on his arrival, and in 1839-40 was elected city attorney. He was 
master in chancery for Cook county for many years, but his first purely political appointment was by President 
Tyler to succeed Justice Butterfield as United States district attorney, the district then embracing the entire 
state. In 1846 Mr Skinner was elected a member of the Illinois legislature, and was made chairman of the 
finance committee, at that time the most important body in the house. As chairman of this committee he drew 
up and procured the passage of a bill for refunding the state debt which brought order out of financial chaos 
and placed the credit of the state upon a firm foundation. In 1851 he was elected judge of the Cook county 
court of common pleas, now the superior court of Cook county, but declined a reélection in 1853 on account of 
ill health. The labors of the bench at that time were very great, and Judge Skinner was the sole judge of a 
court where all the criminal and nine-tenths of the civil business of the county was transacted, which imposed 
an enormous burden of care and responsibility. So severe a strain greatly impaired his health, and he was 
obliged to abandon the practise of his profession, but as the financial agent of moneyed men and corporations 
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of the east, he invested large amounts of money in Chicago real estate and the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance company paid a high tribute to his integrity and honor 
in a memorial drawn up after his death, The material interests of Chicago had his care 
and he was a director in the Galena and other railroads, the State Insurance company, 
the Chicago Marine and Fire Insurance company, and the Chicago Gas Light and 
Coke company. 

To one trust Judge Skinner gave his best thought, and perhaps no other work of 
his will have a more lasting influence than what he did as executor and trustee under the 
will of the late Walter Loomis Newberry. He was Mr Newberry’s intimate friend for 
many years. He drew his will; and how: much we are indebted to him for the munificent Sh alu 
bequest which, in the establishment of the Newberry Library was duly executed may never be known. From 
the first years of his residence in Chicago he was the earnest friend of the common school. In 1842 he was 
elected one of the seven school inspectors, and the Skinner school was in 1859 named after him. He was 
one of the organizers of the Young Men's Association of Chicago, afterward changed to the Library Association, 
the predecessor of the present Public Library. And he was also a member of the Chicago Lyceum, which 
in those early years was a prominent institution in the city. 

One of the few eminently successful bicycle manufacturers is Alfred Featherstone, who by his own efforts 
accumulated a fortune amounting to several million dollars in this industry. He is one of Chicago's repre- 
sentative merchants and resides in a suite of luxurious apartments at the Auditorium 
hotel in that city. Like thousands of other successful business men Mr Featherstone was 
born on a farm, New York is his native state. He went to Chicago, in 1882, and three 
years later entered the busines: ig bicycles, velocipedes, and baby carriages. Under 
his able guidance and aggressiveness the industry assumed large proportions. Some idea 
of the volume of business transacted by his firm may be obtained from the fact that the 
books show in twelve years an increase of business from $70,000 in 1885 to $3,000,000 in 
1897, In 1890 Mr Featherstone discontinued all manufacturing except bicycles. That 
part of the business needed and received thereafter his sole attention, with the result that 
the production of bicycles from that year has amounted to more than 70,000 wheels 

SLEREE ERAT REO annually. One year, 1896, the firm marketed 78,000 bicycles. 
five story edifice, with a total of 175,000 square feet of floor space. The factory is equipped with hundreds of 
automatic machines, which a force of 1,100 men operate. In 1889 Mr Featherstone introduced the first 
pneumatic tire for bicycles in America. During the two years following his firm manufactured and marketed 
that device in this country with profitable results. A new type of chainless bicycle was introduced which it is 
anticipated will prove popular. Mr Featherstone is a man of excellent attainments. He has travelled exten- 
sively, is well read, is a lover of art and literature and knows what constitutes the thoroughbred in a horse. 

An eminent scholar and medical practitioner of Chicago was N. S. Davis, native of 
the state of New York, where he was born in 1817. Although for many years burdened 
with a large medical practice, he found time to endear himself to the hearts of his fellow- 
citizens by numerous acts of generosity and philanthropy which were no small draft upon 
his purse as well as his time and energy. In 1850 he gave a series of public lectures in 
the old State street market of Chicago, for the purpose of creating public interest in 
sanitation, especially in the introduction of a general system of sewerage, and an abundant 
water supply, and the raising of money for the establishment of a public hospital, there 
being no institution of this sort at that time in Chicago, then a city of only 27,000 
inhabitants, A sufficient amount of money was raised to establish twelve beds, which con- 
stituted the beginning of Mercy hospital, the oldest and now one of the most important hos- pidge gid 
pitals in the city, having accommodation for more than 450 patients. Doctor Davis was also one of the founders 
of the Northwestern University, of the Chicago Academy of Sciences, the Chicago Historical society, the Llinois 
State Microscopical society, the Union college of law, in which he is a professor of medical jurisprudence, and of 
the Washingtonian home for the reformation of inebriates. He was associated with Stephen Higginson, Charles 
Walker, and other citizens in the organization of the first association for the systematic relief of the destitute. 

William Deering, creator and president of the Deering Harvester company, is one of the many remarkable 
men who have grown to manhood among the hills of the pine tree state. His ancestors came from England to 
Massachusetts in 1634. and his parents, James and Eliza Moore Deering, began their long and happy married 
life in South Paris, Maine, in 1822. This remarkable couple were vigorous in body and strong in mind. From 
them their only son, who was born April 25, 1826, inherited a constitution of great endurance and energy, 
together with an intellect of piercing quickness and steady power. His wise and pious mother trained him with 
unfaltering care and tender discretion; his enterprising father stirred within him the genious for business that was 
afterward to make him eminent. The eager lad received such education as the district school, the neighbouring 
academies, and the Maine Wesleyan seminary could furnish. And for a brief period he taught school. 

His thoughts turned to medicine; he had, in fact, begun his studies with a neighbouring physician when 
an exigency in his father’s affairs recalled him to South Paris. Laying aside his books and his ambitions, he 
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became assistant, and, afterward in 1849 the manager of the South Paris Woolen Manu- 
facturing company. Here he learned to handle men and machinery on a small scale. 
But the merchant in him soon swallowed up the manufacturer. He opened a country 
store in South Paris and conducted it with great success, In 1849 he married Mi 
Abby Barbour, a woman of rare loveliness and nobility of soul. Her only child, 
Charles Deering, born in 1852, is now the secretary of the Deering Harvester company. 
His mother died when he was hardly four years old. In 1861 Mr Deering, who had 
meanwhile married Miss Clara Hamilton of Maine, removed to Portland and began 
the manufacture of clothing for the union army, and there also he founded in 1865 hs 
the well-known house of Deering, Milliken and company, whose business quickly extended 

to Boston and New York. vee Dee 

In 1870 Mr Deering was already wealthy according to the standards then prevailing, and he began to 
think of retirement and of leisure, Entering his office one day he challenged his partner to buy him out. “I 
will make you an offer in the morning,” responded Milliken, The morning brought a proposition. ‘‘Agreed," 
said Mr Deering promptly, and the future president of the Deering Harvester company had retired from active 
business. How little he imagined that South Paris and Portland had only prepared him for his real career! 
But so it proved to be. It came about in this wise. The west had early cast a spell upon him. He had 
ridden frequently on horseback across the prairies and through the swollen streams of Illinois and Iowa. The 
regions of the great lakes and the Mississippi fascinated him with forecasts of vast populations and unbounded 
prosperity. Moreover, his friend, the Reverend E. H. Gammon, who had gone west in search of health, was 
engaged in making reapers at Plano, Illinois. To him Mr Deering advanced large sums for the extension of 
his business. The Marsh harvester, which was destined to revolutionize the gathering of grain, attracted Mr 
Gammon’s attention in 1865, when he bought an interest in the patents of this great invention. But his health 
failing he urged Mr Deering, the retired merchant, to come to his assistance. The call received prompt answer. 
Mr Deering came to Illinois immediately, and the vast works at Chicago are the visible result of his arrival. 
For the story of the Deering harvester is singular and none too well known, 

Obed Hussey made the first successful reaper in the United States. This was patented in 1833, and had 
no competitor of much practical value until 1845, when Cyrus H. McCormick obtained his second patent, and 
placed his first successful machines upon the market. The Marsh harvester, which has now supplanted every 
other form of reaping machine, was built first in 1858, and this is the machine that owes its perfection in such 
great degree to William Deering’s energy, sagacity, and daring. For directly he took hold of Mr Gammon’s 
business, the firm becoming Gammon 


and Deering, he saw the 
importance of an au tomatic binding device to 
make this harvester complete. PC TSYE ent DE RPING HARVESTER ORES Owing to his untiring efforts, wire- 
binders were placed upon the market in 1$74, and in 1875 large quantities of these were sold. Wire, though, was 
expensive. Bits of wire mixed in with the straw made unhealthy fodder for the cattic; the millers too com- 
plained because their bolting cloths were torn by bits of wire in the wheat. Could twine be used instead of 
wire? Mr Gammon was conservative and cautious. He had no belief in the practicability of a twine binding 
harvester. So in 1878 Mr Deering bought him out, becoming the sole proprietor of the Marsh patents, and of 
the manufacturing plant at Plano. He now began in earnest the study of an automatic twine-binder. John F. 
Appleby had invented one. Mr Deering, to whom it was offered, saw it, examined it, approved it, He agreed 
to employ Mr Appleby to help perfect it. In 1880 three thousand of the new machines were made. A cris 
intervened before they could be marketed successfully. The twine in use proved to be seriously defective. Every 
rope factory in the United States was visited by Mr Deering; every rope-maker returned him the same answer. 
“A cheap twine, sufficiently uniform and smooth for the knotting devices of your automatic binder, is an 
impossibility." There was one exception only, Edwin H, Fitler, afterward mayor of Philadelphia, Yielding to 
Mr Deering’s urgent offers, this intelligent manufacturer began a series of experiments. And at last a strand of 
twine was produced that seemed to meet all requirements. This, when tested in the field, proved to be the 
very thing, and the Deering harvester stood complete in every detail. Complete, but not yet in its most 
perfected condition, 

Mr Deering now removed his plant to Chicago, partly to obtain better facilities for shipping the enormous 
product, partly to extend his works. He had determined to manufacture every part of the harvester under his 
own supervision. He determined too that the frame should be of steel. Size and weight should be reduced 
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to a minimum, and friction must be diminished by roller and ball-bearings. The Deering harvester must sell 
itself; its manifest advantages must create a never-failing demand, Then too he would himself supply the twine; 
and thus the business grew around the one central thought, a harvester complete and perfect as the wit of 
man can make it, 

He found it wise also to manufacture rakes and mowers. And a machine for cutting and husking corn 
began to occupy his mind. Thousands of dollars have been expended upon inventors in order to develop this 
and other implements for gathering in the waving products of God's bounty and the farmer's industry. 

The works at Deering constitute a wonder of industrial intelligence; the company employs 6,000 mechanics, 
often working night and day, to say nothing of clerks and selling agents. In the twine mills, one-third of 
all the binder-twine now made is manufactured. The resources of Yucatan and Manila are taxed to supply the 
fibrous raw material. 

Mr Deering has found rivals and competitors at every turn. His rights have been invaded and assailed, 
But he has fought his way quictly and resolutely to the foremost place, until one-third of the enormous demand 
for harvesters, mowers, rakes, corn-cutters, and reapers, is supplied by the company that he controls. His 
relations with his subordinates and with his work-people have been almost unruffled for a quarter of a century, and 
his dealings with the farmers during their period of distress were invariably kind and considerate, And yet Mr 
Deering has never given his whole mind, much less his whole heart to business. When at work he concentrates 
his entire energy upon the problem before him. But he delights in nature and in books He thinks earnestly 
and steadily upon the mysteries of life and society. From his thirteenth year he has been a member of the 
methodist church, and he has three times been a member of its general conference. He clings to the old songs 
and the old gospel, although reflection and experience have invested them, for him, with deeper and richer 
meaning. The traditions of his childhood have been verified by his observation of the world. ‘The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 

He began to give early and he has given often and largely. In Portland, he helped school and hospital 
and church with cheerful readiness. Since he came to Chicago his generosity has been munificent, reaching 
handreds of thousands. This is especially trae of his gifts in Evanston, to the Northwestern university, to the 
Garrett Biblical institute, and to the Young Men's Christian association. Yet these have not excluded other 
charities. He is a thoughtful and a conscientious benefactor, subscribing liberally to many causes, and listening 
patiently to many appeals. To the institutions of Evanston he has sacrificed his leisure and devoted no little 
of his great ability. He is now President of both boards of trustees, retained there stubbornly by his colleagues, 
in spite of his wish to retire. 

He has accepted public office once only in his life; for a brief period he was a member of the governor's 
council in his native state. Yet he nas been an ardent republican since the formation of the party; he believes 
in freedom and in the stable monetary system and in pure administration for the city and for the nation, He 
is a patriot, not a partisan, 

In appearance he is striking and attractive. A certain shyness in his bearing gives a touch of gentleness 
to his tall and powerful frame. His features are strong and handsome, tinged in repose with traces of 
indomitable will and earnest thought, but lighting up quickly in conversation with intelligence and feeling. He 
is affable and approachable, but he loves seclusion. His attachments are deep and strong; his fireside is his 
chief delight. THis conversation reveals a powerful mind, enriched with continual reading of the best books, 
He writes with the precision of one who thinks clearly and steadily, and with the beauty that comes from a 
seeing eye and a generous heart. 

Besides his son Charles, already mentioned, he has two children, James, the treasurer of the harvester 
company, and Abby Deering, the wife of Richard Howe of Chicago. Since 1873 he has resided at Evanston, 
the most beautiful of western suburban towns, where he and Mrs Deering now spend the summer months in 
the quict of their charming home. In the winter they migrate to the south, where Mr Deering seeks rest from 
the trying labours of the spring and summer in sailing. The thousands dependent upon his sagacity and 
energy may well pray that time may touch him gently, and spare his strength for many fruitful years. 

A representative man and physician is Nicholas Senn, a native of Switzerland, who 
came early to America and made Chicago his home. Few men have been more honored 
by the profession, or have brought more honor to it. He was a voluminous writer on 
medical topics, especially on surgery, and all his works are standard text-books on their 
respective subjects. He received the degree of Ph. D. from the university of Wisconsin, 
on returning from his second trip to Europe. Besides being professor of surgery in Rush 
medical college, attending surgeon to the presbyterian and St Joseph's hospital, professor 
of surgery in the Chicago policlinic and consulting surgeon of the central free dispensary, 
he beeame a fellow of the American Surgical association. honorary fellow of the college of § 
physicians of Pennsylvania, and many other honors and titles from learned bodies in both . - 
Europe and America. During a residence in Milwaukee subsequent to 1874, he was TGHOLAS SSN 
appointed attending surgeon at the Milwaukee hospital, and elected president of the Wisconsin state medical 
society. He perfected the hospital facilities of Milwaukee; and, continuing his original investigations and 
operations in surgery, became noted on two continents for his bold and successful surgical achievements. 
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One whose long life and wide experience belongs to history is David Ward, land 
proprietor, and for the past sixty-two years a resident of Michigan. Think of it, of this 
region, and what it was sixty-two years ago! Little better than primeval wilderness, and 
what is it now? A garden of the foremost civilization; the heart of a nation whose wealth, 
power, and culture, extend in their influence to the ends of the earth, Mr Ward was 
born in Vermont, in 1822, his father, Nathan Ward, being also a native of that state, where 
he acted as land agent from 1820 to 1837, and was surveyor for Peter Smith, father of 
Garret Smith, the famous abolitionist. When, in 1836 David arrived in Michigan, by way 
of the Erie canal, after four years of service with his father surveying and exploring in 
the Adirondack mountain region, he taught school for several years, meanwhile graduating aie weno) 
as surgeon and physician at the Michigan university, though never practising his profession. Since that time he 
has accomplished many things. He surveyed many leagues of land in various parts between Lake Michigan. 
Puget sound, and the gulf of Mexico, He purchased large tacts of timber land, and built and owned one 
hundred miles of railway over his own property. He always lived temperately and seldom indulged in debt. 

In common with agriculture and manufactures the mining industry continues to grow, but unlike the others 
it cannot always continue to grow, unless there is more of mineral wealth in the depths of the earth than on 
the surface. A miner's life is often one of vicissitudes, but it would be difficult to find in the experiences of any 
one man a wider variety than in those of J. R. de la Mar. Born in Holland, in 1848, in six years he was an 
orphan; at seven he ran away to sea, hiding himself on an East India trader until out of sight of land, when he 
was made cabin boy and cook's assistant; in sixteen years he was captain of a 1, 
Then he went into the business of diving after sunken vessels along the coast of the 
United States, and succeeded in raising forty-three hulks, Next he loaded a ve 
flour, tobacco, beef, 


sel with 
t, calicoes, copper, and guns and ammunition, and sailed for the coast 


wax, and 


of Africa, where he traded with the negroes for ivory, gum copal, palm oil, be: 
hides. he traffic was profitable, but the climate was deadly, and after three y de la 
Mar abandoned the sea and made his way to Colorado, studied mining there and in 
Chicago, and then bought the Terrible lead mine in Custer county, Colorado, for $3,500, 
worked it profitably until 1886, and sold the mine to the Omaha Smelting company for a 
fair profit, Two years of travel among the mining camps resulting finally in locating on 
a mountain, six miles west of Silver City, Idaho, where he bought a group of claims for a 
suall sum. By filing a number of other claims, he came into control of a property a mile long by three-fourths 
of a mile wide, covering the whole mountain. Many large veins of gold and silver were discovered on this 
property by means of tunnels driven through the mountain, and the owner sold half his interest in 1891, after 
he had taken about $1,500,000 from the mines, to the de la Mar mining company of England for $2,000,000, 

The great brewing industry of Chicago is ably and honorably represented in the person of Charles H. 
Wacker, who was born in Chicago in 1856. In 2 he entered into the employ of a grain commission firm on 
the board of trade. In 1875 he left the firm and travelled extensively throughout the United States, and in 
Europe, attending a commercial college and the conservatory of music, in Stuttgart. In 1880 he joined his father 
in establishing the malting firm of Frederick Wacker and Son. ‘Two years later the Wacker 
and Birk Brewing company was organized with his father as president and C. H. Wacker 
as secretary and treasurer. He became also president of the McAvoy Brewing company, 
director in the Corn Exchange national bank, Chicago Title and Trust company, Western 
Stone company, and president of the Chicago Heights Land association. He was a 
director of the World's Columbian Exposition, and served on the ways and means, cere- 
monies, foreign affairs, and electricity and machinery committees. 

As regards growth, as in many other things, Chicago is without a parallel in any 
age or nation. Small communities may sometimes increase rapidly, but whoever before 
heard of an urban population of 500,000 becoming 1,100,000 in ten years, as was the case 
with Chicago from 1880 to 1890? Still greater then will be the marvel if in 1900 the city atone ene 
population numbers 2,200,000 or thereabout,’as it is sure to do. And here we may as well pause, for should 
the population in 1910 be 4,000,000; in 1920, 8,000,000; and in 1930, 16,000,000, there would scarcely be room 
for greater surprise than over what has already come to pass. It is obviously impossible, when population is 
increasing at such a rate, that commerce and manufactures should not to some extent keep pace with it. The 
fire of 1871 has not its counterpart in history. It began on the 8th of October, and raged for three days, 
laying in ashes the best built portion of the city, covering an area of 2,100 acres, or over three and a fourth 
square miles. There were 17,450 buildings destroyed, rendering houseless 95,500 persons, killing 200, and 
destroying property to the value of $192,000,000, only $44,000,000 of which the insurance companies could pay, 
57 companies suspending. In vain we search the annals of nations for anything like it. The fire of Paris, by 
the commune in 1871, the year of the Chicago fire, caused a loss of $160,000,000; Boston loss, 1872, $75,000,000; 
Moscow, 1812, $150,000,000; London, 1666, $53,000,000; Hamburg, 1842, $35,000,000; Constantinople, 1848, 
$15,000,000, 1870, $26,000,000; St Johns, 1877, $12,000,000; Seattle. 1889, $20,000,000; Portland, Maine, 1866, 
$11,000,000; St Thomas, 1805, $30,000,000; New York, 1835, $15,000,000; Pittsburg. 1845, $10,000,000; 
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St Louis, 1851, $11,000,000; San Francisco, 1851, $10,000,000. With the $60,000,000 borrowed by Chicago 
in the east to rebuild the burned district, came a large accretion of brain and muscle to share in the resulting 
activ All comers of that quality were warmly welcomed, and a new era began, one of unprecedented 
prosperity for the city-builders of Lake Michigan. Since the costly lesson of 1871, iron in building has largely 
taken the place of stone, which crumbled beneath the heat in both the Chicago and Boston fires. 

New impetus was given to the city by the Illinois and Michigan canal, 96 miles in length, connecting 
the south branch of the Chicago river with the Illinois river at La Salle, and giving continuous water 
communication between the lakes and the Mississippi river. Some such work was the Tequixquiac tunnel 
draining the valley of Mexico, over which toys and presidents wrestled with opposing forces for four hundred 
years; or it may be the Panama canal, which has failed thus far, bringing financial disruption to France, and 
ruin and death to thousands,—though the former is about one-third and the latter one-half the length of the 
Chicago canal, While the wiseacres at Washington are contemplating with profound sagacity the question of 
the Nicaragua canal, and devising the best means how not to do it themselves nor allow any one else to do it, 
the men of Chicago take up and execute a work almost as great without fuss, without friction, without clamor 
as to financial aid, or calling the attention of the world to the great things they had done, or were doing, or 
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even considering that they had done anything great at all. Yet it is a great work, and well done, and an 
achievement modestly regarded by men accustomed to great achievements and little talk about them. The 
project was first discussed in 1814; in 1823 a board of canal commissioners was appointed, ground broken in 
1836, and in 1848 the original canal work completed at a cost of $6,500,000. This, however, was but an 
ordinary horse-boat canal, its highest point being 12 feet above the level of the lake. In 1880 it was deepened 
so that the highest point was 8% feet below the surface of the lake. So great were the advantages derived 
from this change of depth, which dispensed with locks and secured a current of a mile an hour, keeping clean 
the channel and carrying off the sewerage of the city, that again it was determined to deepen and enlarge, 
cutting through 30 miles of earth and solid rock, and make of it a ship canal of the first class, good for all 
time and for all purposes, at a total cost of some $40,000,000. It is no exaggeration to say that this is one of 
the boldest schemes ever conceived or executed by man. Ten miles of it is through solid rock, with a depth of 
36 feet, width 160 feet, and sides cut perpendicular, Other ten miles of it plough through bed rock underlying 
tough boulder clay, and yet another portion of it through river muck and glacial drift, in some places to the 
depth of 38 feet. By means of this immense ditch the level of all the lakes is changed, international relations 
disturbed, cities and harbors improved or injured, and 300,000 cubic feet of water a minute taken from Niagara 
falls and turned into the gulf of Mexico, Other questions yet to arise will haye to be solved, as the effect of 
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this floodgate upon the Mississippi river, its banks, its cities, and its periodic overflows. Mighty, 
indeed, is the power of mind, when a handful of men on the northern border of this 
great commonwealth thus give a hundred inland citie ort facilities, and by pressing 
the button cause to dance, either for weal or woe, millions of people all along the 
entire length and breadth of the land, a thousand miles and more to the east, and a 
thousand miles and more to the south. Well may the cities of the seaboard look to 
their laurels. and to their trade, when this Midland Queen by her magic arts can 
beckon to her side from over the ocean the world's commerce, with the world’s 
admiration and tribute; for already the annual tonnage entering this port is greater 
than that of any other in the two Americas, be they inland or maritime. 
are other physical advantages tending to the development of a large city centring 
. but of the true cause I will speak later. For a wide region round there is flat 
fertile Jand, as before mentioned, easily covered by a network of railways; with a large portion of this wide area 
Chicago has water communication, the lakes alone having some 3,000 miles of coast line. By the Welland 
canal vessels may go from Lake Michigan to Montreal, and there connect with ocean steamers for Europe, or 
may proceed to the several ports of Europe direct and discharge their cargoes there, though it is found advan- 
tageous to transfer at Montreal. By other canals and waterways Chicago boats may reach New York and the 
interior of New England. Further facilities for extending and enlarging the commerce of this young giant 
metropolis are in constant agitation and progress, The railroad traffic is large and remunerative; beginning with 
a line toward Galena in 1842, thirty years thereafter there were 10,000 miles of road tributary to Chicago, with 
350 trains coming and the same number departing daily; gross receipts $100,000,000 and $40,000,000 annual 
profits. In 1880 the receipts of 46 railways were $138,059,155; working expenses $73,089,185; net income 
$61,093,612. Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, and Ohio are covered with railways, which, owing to the uniformity 
of the flat and rolling surfaces, the absence of any considerable mountains or hills, and the presence of coal and 
iron, are everywhere ly constructed and at comparatively small cost. 

The commerce of Chicago, which in 1852 was $20,000,000, at the time of the fire, less than twenty years 
later, had reached the amount of $400,000,000, and has increased many fold since then, the leading articles of 
trafic being breadstuffs, live stock, dry-goods, groceries, wool, hides, lumber, and leather, It was admitted as 
early as 1854 that Chicago was the greatest grain depot in the world. So in meat-packing, agricultural imple- 
ments, and many other industries, this city is without an equal. The iron and steel industry of Illinois is very 
large; Rock Island has a government arsenal for the manufacture of ordnance, The Lake Superior iron and 
copper mines with cheap transportation, cheap fuel, and abundance of food, stimulate manufactures. Wisconsin 
and Michigan do a large business in sawed lumber, furniture, agricultural implements, flour, leather, tobacco, 
carriages, malt liquors, machinery, and woollen goods. Of Chicago manufactured products, which in 1890 amounted 
to $664,000,000, there were from slaughtering and meat-packing $194,000,000; agricultural implements $12,000,000; 
foundry and machine shop products $30,000,000; iron and steel $24,000,000; furniture $13,000,000; steam and 
street cars $21,000,000; lumber $17,000,000; distilled and malt liquors $12,000,000; soap and candles $10,000,000. 
Other great present industries are boots and shoes, pianos and organs, bicycles, drugs and patent medicines, 
grain and produce, dry goods and clothing, electrical supplies, cigars, coffee, carriages, and hardware, The north, 
west, and south divisions of the city are connected by bridges and tunnels. Vast sums have been spent on the 
water front and harbor; on docks, wharves, slips, and breakwaters; on parks and boulevards; on street railways, 
elevated and surface, which intersect . ; Seal 
the vast plain over which the city 
spreads, the growth and extension 
of the latter of late years having 
been greatly stimulated by the appli- 
cation of electric power. The water 
tem calls forth universal admira- 
tion, the city being supplied through 
a brick tunnel extending two miles 
out into the lake, into which the 
water enters through a grated cylin- 
der, and is pumped up into a stone 
tower at the shore end. 

But the half has not been Ee A NC 
told, the true spring of action has hardly yet been touched. What then, is the cause of Chicago's greatness? What 
are the requisite characteristics of the builders of a great city? These are questions oftener asked than answered, 
or answered in a way that gives no enlightenment. First of all it was unquestionably the men; and secondly, and 
thirdly, the men. Most favorable, indeed, are the conditions, and great the possibilities; but there are conditions as 
favorable and possibilities as great in other places where there are now no cities of two millions population. If there 
is one all-determining tide in the affairs of men, there are several such tides in the destinies of cities. If at any one 
of the critical periods of progress there had not been present men of intelligence and nerve, of inflexible will and 
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iron endurance, the city's growth would then and there have been retarded or wrecked, A niggardly policy on 
the part of the first man, or the second, or the third, who came into the possession of any considerable tract of 
land adjacent to Fort Dearborn, might have sent enterprise elsewhere. So with regard to the drainage canal, 
transportation policy, municipal government, and social, intellectual and industrial advancement in all their phases; 
how easily prosperity might have been turned aside by incompetent or evil-minded men! Where has ever been 
seen such recuperative force and bold action and consummate wisdom and skill as were manifested by those who 
were in a moment hurled from their proud prosperity by the fire of 1871? Where has ever been found or where 
ever will be found again, men with the ability, money, and inclination united, to plan and execute that most 
exquisite vision of the ages, the White City of 1893? Higinbotham, Palmer, Davis,—these are they who wrought 
this miracle. In Chicago, the wonder-city of the century, this fairest of scenes the sun ever shone upon was 
conceived and brought forth, And all the world came and drank their fill of the glorious beauties, and went 
their way, their hearts and voices filled with praise. 

And so upon every issue affecting the welfare of the city from first to last; men of enterprise, integrity, 
and indomitable energy have come to the front, conferred, and then pressed forward as one man. To conceive 
was to determine, and to determine was to do. No wonder that prophecies as to further accomplishment 
regarding the upbuilding of the city seemed tame to those who had already performed so many miracles. It 
was no idle boast which said in a variety of words and ways, Great as we are now, we shall be ten fold greater; 
for when the ten fold greatness came, behold it .was twenty fold! And all in one short century; the most of it, 
indeed, done in half a century; within the term of a single ordinary life. How old are European cities of two 
millions and more inhabitants? Two thousand years; three thousand years. And seventy years ago Chicago was 
little more than a hamlet. 

Men did this; and never were greater men or greater achievement. Czsar and Napoleon could destroy, 
but were they able to create? The Pharaohs built the pyramids; but with all their enslaved Egypt, all of the 
Pharaohs combined could not have built Chicago. Babylon was beautiful, and Thebes, and Palmyra; but all the 
beauties of all the ancient cities combined would not equal the display in Jackson park in 1893. Money? None 
of them ever said they did not care for money, property, wealth. But money, though it may have been to some 
extent an end was primarily a means. There were all the time, all through this incubation, many things more 
highly to be prized than money; among them the true welfare of the city, progress, improvement, achievement. 
The citizen was not rated wholly at what he possessed; but what has he done? What has he given? These 
were the questions which determined fair fame, and made the men of this city clasp hands as brothe 

Sitting enthroned at the head of Lake Michigan, this Midcontinent Queen commands the fields and forests, the 
mines and manufactures of the north and west, dominating likewise in no small degree the commercial destinies of 
the south and east. From every quarter come pouring in upon her the wealth of raw material, which under her 
magic manipulation is transformed and sent forth largely increased in value. Nature has done much for her, 
but her own sons have done more. Nature was not alone in determining the exact spot on which should be 
wrought out this wonder of civilization,—instance the Illinois and Michigan canal, before mentioned, begun early 
in the city’s life, which showed at once the quality of enterprise inherent in her citizens that might be depended 
upon for the future, and which proved an important and direct factor in the development of the city’s best 
interests. ‘That is to say, had every dollar spent on that great ditch been ten dollars, and were the canal of no 
value whatever to anyone, the money would have been by no means thrown away; for it was all this time 
educating these men, teaching them how to unite and overcome difficulties, how to trust each other, how to dare 
and to do. Nor were these carly lessons ever forgotten, And that is why such grand things could be done in 
Chicago as were subsequently done, like planning and bringing to successful issue the Columbian Exposition, 
which cost $38,000,000, And would one of the men who helped to make up these millions wipe out the glory 
of the achievement for twice the cost? 

Already the greatest railroad centre in the world, Chicago is fast becoming the world’s financial centre, 
and centre of population. Trains over twenty-two roads run constantly in and out of the city over their own rails; 
which roads, with their auxiliaries, make tributary 100,000 miles of track, and lay under contribution the resources 
and wealth of twenty-four sovereign states. All this is directly due far more to the energy, enterprise, business 
acumen, and dash of the leading citizens, who were quick to see and strong to strike, than to the natural site 
and natural surroundings, which latter, however, are by no means to be underestimated. While the less aggres- 
sive minds of milder municipalities were longing and considering, the I WILL spirit of Chicago was aflame and 
active. From the first this Midcontinent Queen has been fortunate in possessing in her foremost people those 
in whom united a love of their city, amounting to an intense civic pride in all matters affecting the welfare of 
the municipality, with a remarkable harmony of purpose and action in the consummations of their determinations. 
This can be no better illustrated than by again referring to that marvel of modern achievements, the Columbian 
Exposition. There had been world’s fairs before, some of them very creditable ones. What more could be 
attempted? What new features introduced? What notable results accomplished which had not already been 
evolved from the others? It had become by this time a confirmed habit of Chicago to do things better than 
they had ever been done; else why do them at all? It would be no casy matter to excel the last Paris 
Exposition, conceived and carried out to perfection, it would seem, in the world’s pleasure metropolis, the centre 
of art and refinement, by a people able and accustomed to manipulate great shows, and whose business it had 
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tion that the profits which accrued represented large fortunes. The consummation of this gigantic transaction 
placed Mr Brice in the front rank of railroad operators. It dispelled the delusion, previously accepted as a fact, 
that only eastern men, with eastern capital, could successfully organize and operate large railroad systems. 

The name of Ohio C. Barber is one that needs no introduction in these pages, 
since, for more than the lifetime of a generation, he has been identified with many of the 
most important industries of the west. Akron, Ohio, is his native place, and his natal day, 
the 20th of April, 1841. While not a college graduate, he is a well educated man, a world- 
wide traveller and a thorough student, though less of books than of men, of nations and their 
affairs, a close if reticent observer, to which faculty is largely due perhaps his success in life, 
To the public Mr Barber is best known as president of the Diamond Match company; 
but this is by no means the only or indeed the principal reason for according to him more 
than passing recognition. It is mainly through his efforts that the company supplies 
almost the entire home consumption and in part the European demand, driving out of the 
field, by perfected inventions and machinery, factories where, as in Italy, ten cents a day was more than an 
average wage. Few indeed are aware of the magnitude of the industries concentrated in this company, whose 
methods, both as to manufacture and distribution, have been brought under such economic conditions as to 
permit the use of matches for kindling-wood, without perceptibly increasing household expenditure. But our 
mention of its operations must be of the briefest. The consumption of matches in the United States is com- 
puted at five per day per capita of the population, or a total of about 140,000,000 a year, sufficient, if placed 
side by side, to compass the earth with a belt fifteen inches in width. Of these at least three-fourths are made 
by the Diamond Match company, to say nothing of the foreign demand. Among the materials annually 
consumed are 50,000,000 square feet of pine, 10,000 tons of straw-board and paper for wrapping and boxing, 
2,500 tons of brimstone and paraffine, and 4,000 tons of chemical compounds for the heads and for saturating 
the ends of the sticks. As delivered to the consumer, their value exceeds $10,000,000; yet, through the aid of 
automatic machinery and labor-saving appliances, almost as perfect as anything human can be, the cost of 
matches, since the organization of the company in 1881, has been reduced by 75 per cent, and this with a large 
attendant increase in the company’s revenues, due to the enormous growth in consumption. Such are the 
estimates of Mr Barber, whose statements, after some forty-five years’ experience in the business, as the guiding 
spirit, almost from its inception and throughout its wondrous development, may be accepted as from one who 
speaks with authority. Of its many factories the largest, with a capacity of 1,140,000 matches a day, is at 
Barberton, Ohio, the site of which, seven years ago, was a cluster of farms, and is now covered with a town 
of 45,000 people, most of them supported, directly or indirectly, by this, the largest establishment of its kind 
in the world. At Liverpool, England, is a factory second only in size to the one at Barberton, and in Germany, 
Switzerland, Chili, Peru, South Africa, and elsewhere, others have been or are being constructed, all using the 
company’s patents, which are now of almost world-wide adoption. Before such results could be achieved, several 
millions of dollars were expended on mills, lumber, and other articles, all produced on an enormous scale and by 
the most economic meth- 
ods; for it was the first 
aim of the management to 
render the company self- 
supporting, and self-sup- 
plying. During the eight- 
een months ending with 
April, 1895, for example, 
there were cut, at an ex- 
pense of $600,000, nearly 
200,000,000 feet of lumber, 
requiring the services of 
6,000 men and 1,200 
horses, all at one time in 
the woods, While, as we 
have seen, the Diamond 
Match company has largely 
concentrated the business, 
it is not as a monopoly, but 
only in the sense that a 
group of mines, for in- 
stance, might be concen- 
trated under a single man- 
agement, with mutual 
advantage to all concern- 
ed. Instead of a monopoly, 
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long been to please. To do this must be found united in one person or place, greater ability, greater energy 
and enthusiasm, and a willingness to spend more money than ever London, Paris, Berlin, or New York had spent 
or would care to spend on any international display. In no other place, in no other city or community on earth 
could these essential and united qualities and conditions have been found. 

But what should be the new features which, added to the old, should draw to the shore of Lake Michigan 
all the world? Hitherto, for the most part, the world’s material side only had been present at these displays, 
There were the intellectual, the moral, and the asthetical aspects of humanity; might not these also be brought 
together in convention? But how? And how were the nations of the earth, civilized and barbaric, to be brought 
to believe in and to patronize it? How about art and education, and religion, and all those sentimental and 
ideal properties of mankind, as real in their unreality as things of sense and form substantial? These were 
questions difficult of solution; but if not difficult they were nothing to Chicago. The time had long since passed 
when matters were made attractive by reason of the ease of their accomplishment. In the proposed display the 
immaterial should be united with the material, while the latter should be enlarged and glorified, and set in such 
surroundings the world had not yet dreamed of. 

And it was done. And from near and far came the world’s foremost and best to meet the foremost and 
best found there; the men and women of genius and refinement, for woman was given her place; the specialists 
in all the various branches of theory and practice, of art and literature and learning, of education and religion; 
and these great minds met and held converse, and through the friction of new and noble thoughts thus brought 
in contact were generated other new and yet nobler thoughts. A shrine was here set up, greater, more inspiring, 
and infinitely nobler than that of any Mecca; a shrine to which millions resorted and went away wondering and 
asking themselves, Will the like of it ever again be? 

And then the beauty of it all, the splendor of the temples devoted to science art and industry, and the 
radiance of their surroundings! Search the cities of Assyria, of Egypt and of India, of ancient Greece or modern 
Italy, and no such examples of art and architecture can be found. Instance the artistic mingling of land and 
water, of architecture and statuary, of fountains boats and people; the Court of Honor, and Wooded Island; Asia 
and Europe at play in the Midway Plaisance; the several palaces devoted specially to the fine arts, to woman, 
to clectricity, to the useful arts, to agriculture, mining, manufactures, and the rest. The canal and gondolas,— 
medieval Italy brought to Michigan Lake; the street of state buildings,—and never before such a street, every 
house the home of an empire; long vistas of palaces, idealized scenes silvered by the summer's sun like pieces 
out of a celestial city, the genius of art and architecture captured and brought to bay by these men of Chicago. 
What fairy land ever equalled the White City by moonlight? And all these of which I speak were but the 
setting and the shell; the contents of the many buildings comprising the specimens and contrivances of civilization, 
the concentrated achievements of man from first to last, the results of labor in all ages, nations,—I cannot even 
speak of them here. If ever man may be justly called great, then are those great who with their minds con- 
ceived, and with their hands executed, those marvels of utility and beauty, pouring out their money like water 
in proof of their opinions, good faith, and integrity, apparently with supreme indifference whether any of it were 
ever returned to them or not. 

And yet the pilgrims thither, on returning to the city at night, or being brought to observe it by day, 
were wont to exclaim,—*' After all, the greatest wonder of the Chicago Fair is Chicago.” 

Ohio is still sending forth her full quota of men who make their mark in the various occupations of life. 
A native of that state was Calvin S. Brice, whose ancestors were of Maryland and Pennsylvania stock. Beginning 
with nothing, Mr Brice obtained a college education, studied law, practised in the courts, went to congress, and 
acquired a fortune in railways. The man who has done this does not need to have his 
qualities and characteristics catalogued; they will forever speak in his works. He gained 
a clear insight into the working of railways in the United States while acting as attorney 
for several large corporations. Quick of perception and equally quick of execution, he pro- 
ceeded to put into operation some of his advanced ideas as to the development of railroad 
properties. He recognized that the extension of systems, and the opening of new territory 
would enhance the value of property. This idea developed and resulted in the construction 
of the New York, Chicago and St Louis railroad, generally known as the Nickel Plate, a 
name given to the road in jest, by Mr Brice. This line was constructed on a_ parallel 
with the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern railroad and was built because the latter 
road had refused to enter into a satisfactory joint traffic arrangement with the Lake Erie ape ns 
and Western Railroad company. The Nickel Plate was built from Chicago to Buffalo, and from-the time of 
the inception of the plan until its completion few, other than the promoters themselves, believed that anything 
but financial disaster would result, or that the proposed line would ever be completed. The Lake Shore 
management waited patiently for the new company to collapse, anticipating that the abandonment of the enter- 
prise was only a question of time. The syndicate, headed by Mr Brice, continued the rapid construction of the 
road, and owing to his skilful financial management, the necessary means for its completion were assured. The 
Lake Shore company found its road paralleled by a dangerous competitor for traffic between Buffalo and Chicago, 
and intermediate points. In order to overcome this competition the Lake Shore people were compelled to, and 
did purchase, the Nickel Plate from Mr Brice and his associates at such an advance over the cost of construc- 
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as has been often alleged, it is rather a cooperative company, in which every prominent member, and many who 
are not prominent, is an owner of the stock, Those who are not possessed of means are aided to its ownership, 
thus enabling the directors to secure men of superior ability and character in every department and in every 
store and factory. In a word it is, as the president states, ‘‘a company largely owned by operatives, who carry 
on the business for their own benefit, the result being economies whereby the public is greatly benefited.” 

In connection with the manufacture of matches Mr Barber's attention was directed to the production of 
boxes, and it was through his efforts that, in 1889, twenty-six large mills were consolidated into the greatest 
and best straw-board factory in the world. Here, with automatic processes, and with the aid of less than a 
hundred operatives, are made several million straw-board or paper boxes a day, Yo fashion them by hand, as 
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was done a quarter of a century ago, and is still done at starvation w: in European cities, would require the 
services of two or three thousand workmen. Moreover, the boxes are lighter and stronger, while there has been 
a@ great saving in the materials used for pasting, labelling and other purposes. The company is still in existence, 
but not in such prosperous condition as when Mr Barber at its head, 

In these undertakings it would appear that there was sufficient occupation to satisfy even a man so 
brimful of energ Ohio C. Barber; but of many other enterprises he is and long has been the chief promoter. 
He is president of the largest sewer pipe company in existence, producing at the rate of 150 tons a day, and 
holds the same office in the Tube company of Warren, Ohio, with a capital of $500,000 and a daily output of 
twenty car-loads of gas and water piping. Still another organization over which he presides is the Sterling 
Boiler company, whose water-tube boilers find a ready market, not only in the United States, but in Mexico, 
South America, Africa, and even in England. Marine boilers are also among its products, the Barberton branch 
having orders on hand for the supply of several battleships. But here we cannot further describe the many 
associations that owe to him their origin and prosperity. 

Of the social life of Mr Barber little need here be said; for he has ever been a man of affairs, trained to 
business from early boyhood, and with interests of such magnitude as to leave but scant leisure for the recrea- 
tions that are to his taste. In 1866 he was married to Miss Sarah L. Brown, a most amiable and accomplished 
lady, whose decease occurred after some thirty years of happy wedded life. Of their two children the names 
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are Anna L. and Charles Hiram. Akron is still his home, if it can be said that he has a home, for most of his 
time is spent in the east and in Europe, where matters of importance constantly demand his attention, Through- 
out the old and new world he is known, not only for his ability and his marvellous capacity for work, but for 
his sterling integrity, as one whose promise is more binding than the most stringent of 
contracts. He is aman of striking appearance, more than six feet in height, and with 
regular clear-cut features; in manner he is extremely quiet, but combining, in large measure, 
the fortiter in re with the suaviter in modo, He is noted, moreover, for his charitable deeds, 
never made public but never withheld, where the cause is worthy. That he is also a 
public-spirited man is shown, among other instances, by his providing Akron, partly at 
his own expense, with the neatest and most sightly city-hall in all the wide and wealthy 
state of Ohio, 

Clark J. Whitney is one of the strong and able men of Detroit; honest and upright 
in every relation of life; a business man in high standing; a leader in the commercial 
world where the worth of his character commands a respect equal to that demanded by 
his persevering enterprise. As a merchant and a director of amusements he has well 
earned the reputation in which he is held, and no where is he held in greater respect than in the city where 
his daily life is spent. For over thirty-five years he has occupied an exalted position among the residents of 
Detroit and the west. having made a mark upon the formative period of Detroit that entitles him to a prominent 
place in the history of the city. 


CLARK J, WHITNEY 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
¥ 
THE CLASSIC ERA—GREECE 


Pheyno, thy hitman lips shall pale, When all our hopes and fears are dead, And there upon the silent face 
‘Thy rounded limbs decay; And both our hearts are cald, Shall unborn ages see 
Not loye nor prayer can aught avall And love fs like a tune that’s played, Perennial youth, perennial grace, 
‘To bid thy beauty stay. And life a tale that’s told, 
But there thy amile for conturies: ‘This 4 stone, so eoldly fair, Ani strangers, when we sleep in peace, 
On marble Hips shall live: ‘That life nor love can warm, Shall say, not quite unmoved, 
For art can grant what love denies, ‘The same enchanting look shall wear, So smniled upon Praxiteles 
And fix the fagitive, The same enchanting form. ‘The Phryne whom he loved. 


HE architecture and art of the great nations of antiquity have been 
sketched in the preceding pages, of those who dwelt in the valley of 
the Euphrates, on the delta of the Nile, on the plains of Iran and India, 
in China and Japan, together with such mention of the native races of 
America as their cruder forms of artistic conception would scem to 
require, In Europe it is but natural that art should first make its 
home in the peninsula which is separated only by a narrow strip of sea 
from the coast of Asia; nor is it to be wondered at that the earlier 
Structu nd sculptures of the Greeks should have much in common 
with those of Egypt, Assyria, and Pe though never marred with 
their st and rigidity of outline. But these influences did not long 

endure, and nowhere do the achievements of me such dazzling lustre as on the page of Hellenic 

story,—the word Greece, it may here be observed, being of Roman origin, and never used by the Greeks 
themselves, Yet it was a brilliance that was not destined to endure; for the classic period of art did not exceed 

a century and a half; so that the son of him who saw its dawn may have lived to see its decadence. While 

it lasted, however, it w: phenomenon such as the world had never witnessed before, and never again may witness. 

From the time of the pyramid builders the history of architecture has been one of continuous progres 
and change, but not aly of continuous improvement, so far at least as artistic qualities are concerned, ¢: 
period and almost every nation having its own peculiarities, though in none was the prevailing style entirely 
original. Thus, as in their earlier structural compositions, the Grecks borrowed from the Egyptians and Assyrians, 
and the Romans from the Grecks, both mediwval and modern architecture are largely in imitation of the classic. 
Yet in all there are certain distinctive features which cannot be readily mistaken; so that from the plan of a 
building, or even from its decorative scheme, may be determined the era and school to which it belongs. The 
various orders that have succeeded or merged into each other will form in part the theme of later chapters of 
this work; nor is it my purpose here to speak of the dramatic or other literature of the Greeks, though closely 
connected with their art: for both music and poetry may find expression on canvas, in marble or bronze, or in 
architectural embellishment, as well as in sound or on printed page. 

As with architecture, so with sculpture and painting, progress has been incessant, if not always in the 
right direction; for there is a limit to human achievement, and especially in the sculptor’s art it is possible that 
the Greeks attained to the highest degree of excellence of which mankind is capable. By some it has been said 
that Greek art is lacking in expression; but in answer to this charge may be quoted the words of a well-known 
critic, himself a sculptor of repute, ‘*Greek artists were enlightened by the philosophers, and the gods represented 
by their sculptors were pure, passionless, and beautiful. In their art the Greeks themselves were gods, and with 
all our efforts we find it hard to creep upward after them; for the eminence on which they stand is beyond our 
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reach. Their grand works are ever new, and always produce fresh enchantment; but in order to obtain a proper 
conception. of their merits, and to understand the sublime and beautiful therein expressed, the taste must be 
cultivated by long study and experience. To surpass the best works of the Greeks is a hopeless task: to 
approach them is a triumph.” 

In order to understand the genius of Greek art, let us consider for a moment the environment and 
characteristics of the nation which, occupying so small a corner on the great stage of the world. yet played its 
part so grandly; for the world has seen nothing more magnificent than the great military dramas enacted at 
Marathon, at Thermopylx, at Salamis and Platza, followed by the brief but brilliant classic era which came to an 
end with the conquest of Hellas by Philip of Macedon. Small as was their country, it contained all the clements 
of the picturesque, together with all that was requisite for defence, for commercial intercourse. and for industrial 
development. Surrounded on three sides by the sea and on the fourth 
by mountain barriers impass —_sgeeee ~ able except through narrow 
defiles, its shores were 3 E BX } . indented with harbors, 
many of them run gf Fer iG : SS ning farinlandand 
affording ready | . access to the 
coast, while fertile plains 
and val leys, al- 
ternat ing with 


yielded 


y anabun- 
dance of 


cereals 
and fruits, of pasture 
for flocks and herds, of val- 
uable timber, and ~ S $ ne he ~—Ssooff:‘ the “useful and 
precious metals. The “S867 7) : r+ Ss = Greek was both mar- 


iner and mountaineer, famil jar with the sea and fond 
of adventure and roaming; yet - though he loved well the ocean 
breeze, he loved better the breath of his PANTING native hills, bathed in the transparent atmos- 
phere which clearly revealed their beauty of form and outline. Like the later dwellers in Alpine regions, he 
owed much of his bodily and mental vigor, his alertness and versatility, his keen and ready wit, to the physical 
features of the land that gave him birth. But more was due to his simple mode of life, his athletic training, 
his cleanliness, his frugal diet, and his temperance in all things. 

A nation thus nurtured, to whom freedom was a birthright, and in which every citizen was inspired with 
the noblest ambition of manhood, could not be otherwise than a nation of heroes; and no wonder that our 
modern literature and art never tire of reproducing the splendors of Greece, of throwing upon them the side-lights 
of many subsequent ages, From the free and natural life of the Greek his art unfolded with a beauty of its 
own, the tastes of this nation of artists being guided and developed by an education that was essentially artistic, 
At an age when the modern student is wrestling with the intricacies of Plato and Aristotle, a Greek youth 
would criticise with the skill of a connoisseur the design of a temple or the outlines of a Phidian statue. With 
foreign languages he did not trouble himself; since nothing that they contained would compare with the treasures 
in his own. Poetry, rhetoric, and philosophy were his favorite studies, though to politics he gave much of his 
time, for to become a statesman was his chief and often his only ambition. Music was an essential part of his 
training, and to play on the flute and sing to the accompaniment of the harp were among the accomplishments 
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of polite society. In a word, whatever was beautiful belonged to the culture of the Greeks; for as Zeno deciared, 
beauty was the noblest flower of virtue, the most handsome men being selected at Elis to carry the sacrificial 
offerings, while the supple and shapely victors at Olympian games were honored with statues and with the 
choicest seats at public festivals. 

It is in truth refreshing to turn from the art so painfully evolved under the incubus of castern despotism 
to the pure artistic atmosphere of Greece, beneath whose sky the human race first claimed its heritage of 
freedom. Wonderful as was the civilization of the Orient, now revealed to us through modern discovery, it was 
one with which we are not in sympathy; for P . 
while we cannot but admire the results, we 
shudder at the cruelty by which these results 
were attained. The story of Egyptian, of Baby- 
Jonion and Assyrian architecture and sculpture 
is written in human suffering, in the misery of 
innumerable multitudes crushed like grains of 
sand beneath pyramids and colossi. It was not 
so with the Greeks, among whom none were 
more highly honored than the artist and the 
artificer, Nor was there any place in their art 
for the grim deities which dwelt by the N 
and the Euphrates. They fashioned their own 
gods; fashioned them in human forms and with 
human attributes, removing only the limitation 
of mortality; for to them man was himself an 
apotheosis, the culmination of all things created, 
and to the gods they could ascribe nothing 
better than the perfection of the human form. 
Their gods were also represented as heroes and 
athletes, at least one of them taking part in the 
Olympian games, and even of human vices they 
partook, though in a measure softened and pur- 
ified, while the beauty and strength of the 
mortal became in the inimortal yet more beautiful 
and strong. The divinities of the earlier Grecks 
were regarded rather as companions and friends; 
for there was neither kingly nor priestly despotism 
to interfere with liberty of thought, and the 
childish fear of an avenging deity, common to 
Christian as well as to Pagan nations, was unto 
the Greeks as foolishness, 

As with other ancient nations, the archi- 
tecture of the Greeks was seen to best advantage 
in their temples, though there are monuments 
older than any of the temples; for the gods of 
the Pelasgic races, the first to rule in Greece, 
were worshipped on mountain tops or in groves 
where their voices were heard in the rustling 
of leaves. At Mycenw, wealthy M as 
Homer terms it, surrounded, as was 
a wall of rough cyclopean masonry, is still ina 
state of fair preservation the tomb and treasury 
of Atreus, the largest and most perfect of its 
kind, It consists of two subterrancous cham- 
bers, built in horizontal courses uniting at the 
top in a pointed arch or dome, this form being 
afterward found in Italy and Asia Minor, and 
with certain modifications as late as the middle 
ages. The entrance was adorned with marble 
pilasters of various colors; the walls were richly 
sculptured, and the dome was lined with plates 
of bronze, the holes for the nails still appearing 
in several ror Here and in other vaults was 
stored the wealth of the kings of Mycenaz, of 
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whom Atreus was one of the earliest,—tripods and vases of gold, the richly decorated weapons and equipments 
of the heroic age, and garments of finest texture embroidered with purple and gold. Chieftains cribed 
by Homer as dwelling in stately edifices glittering with the precious metals, as travelling swiftly in chariots drawn 
by the powerful steeds of Argos, or in galleys manned by many oarsmen. But when dealing with sober facts, 


e de 


we can only, of course, accept as poctic 
imagery the brilliant word-painting of 
the Mad, as where it gives to the pal- 
ace of Alcinous brazen wal 
doors having silver posts 
while the abode of Mene’ 
dent as the mansion of Jove himself. 
No temples, it may be remarked, are 
mentioned by Homer or any of the 
earlier poets, the gods dwelling above 
the clouds, where they feast on nectar 
and ambrosia, condescending at tim 
to feast with mort when Zeus 
banquets with the ‘blameless Ethi- 
opians,” and returning presently, dis- 
ciplines sharply Juno, his wife, for 
untimely interference with his flirtations 


rire 


sand golden 
and. linte 
jaus is resplen- 
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until several centuries later that Hellenic culture began to make itself felt. Meanwhile the Cypsclida, a race 
with strongly marked Asiatic characteristics, had made of Corinth a great commercial cit 
scent art- of He! Here ruled Cypselus about 657 BC, his son and successor, Periander being numbered 
among the wise men of Greece and exalting Corinth far above all other cities. It is even said that painting 
was first introduced by the Corinthians, and certain it is that their richly decorated bronzes, coffers, and other 
articles of luxury were in demand throughout the ancient world. Among them was the cedar-chest of Cypselus, 
profusely inlaid with figures in ivory and gold, one of the most finished masterpicces of archaic art. 

The earlier architecture of the Corinthians partook somewhat of Egyptian proportions and especially of 
Egyptian massiveness, as appears in a Doric temple belonging to the age of Cypselus, the diameter of the pillars 
being more than one-fourth of their height, while the architrave was one of the h est of which there are any 
remains. To the middle of the sixth century, so far as can be determined from its sculptural desi: 
the miniature temple at A®gina, its famous marble statues, 
Glyptothek at Munich, while many of 
its Doric columns are still stan in | 


, the home of the 


n, belongs 
as restored by Thorwaldsen, being preserved in the 


a sequestered corner of the 
overlooking the gulf of that name and 
the Attic coast beyond. About this | 
time was probably erected the first 
great temple on the Acropolis at 
Athens, destroyed by the Persians, as 
were many other Grecian fanes, most 
of those which remained being demol- 
ished or rebuilt by the Greeks them- 
unworthy of their national 
Hence nearly all the classi 
temples whose ruins have been pre- 
served were built within half a century 
after the final overthrow of the Persians. 

Before proceeding further a few 
remarks may be in place as to the 
temple architecture of the Greeks, 
wherein expre en to the 
highest forms of Hellenic art. In its 
original shape the temple was mere 
came a wooden house, and then one 


selves, 


a hollow tree in which was placed an image of the presiding deity; then 
of stone, such as were used for the habitation of man, most of these earlier 
structures serving for the abode and not for the worship of the gods. In design they were extremely simple, 
and almost uniform in plan,—a rectangular building with peristyle or porticos, lighted from an opening in the 
centre, and thence called hypzthral, or under the sky, the roof being of marble, resting above the entrance on 
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a richly ornamented entablature, where was the decorative scheme and the point of architectural emphi In 
front of the pronaos, or vestibule, if intended for worship, was an altar on which sacrifices were offered in presence 
of the devout; in the naos, or temple proper, was a statue of the god. and back of this the opisthodomus, where 
were kept the treasures of the sanctuary, and often those of the citizens, thus taking the place of banks or 
safe-deposits, especially in time of war. 

In the earlier temples columns 
were used only for support of ‘the roof, 
and in all the elaborate ornamentation 
of later periods this purpose was 
always kept in view. It in rela 
tion to the structural form and 
embellishment of the columns that 
Greek architecture was divided into 
the three orders known as the Doric, 
Tonic, and Corinthian, Of the Doric 
pillar, and especially of the triglyph 
which adorned its entablature, we have 
the prototype in upper Egypt, as in 
the temple of Beni Hassan on the 
Nile. Between the triglyphs were the 
metopes, originally open spaces serving 
as windows, but later covered with 
tablets sculptured in relief. The pil- 
lars were without bases, resting only 
on the substructure, the massive, fluted 
columns txpering towird the top and surmounted by a plain, heavy capital, On the architrave were often golden 
inscriptions, with gilded shields suspended in token of victory. The ceiling and frieze were painted with the 
brightest of colors, the roof of the portico usually with golden stars on a ground of blue, contrasting with the 
simpler beauties of polished marble columns and statuary. 

In g and delic 
stiffness of FE 
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ey the fonic order is as much above the Doric, as was the later Doric above the 
yptian architecture; for the Greeks sought the beautiful 
were not slow to improve. Compactness is the feature of the Doric 


where, and whatever they found they 
versatility of the Tonic, the latter 
showing much variety of design, with greater independence of the various members. The shaft of the column 
is more slender, its flutings more numerous and more deeply hollowed; above the square plinth on which it 
rests are two enclosing rings, and the capital is adorned with spiral volutes, probably of Assyrian origin. All 
portions of the entablature are partially covered with mouldings; the architrave Is in three faces, cach slightly 
projecting beyond the one below, and ‘ 

with a lower cornice between it and 
the frieze, Of the origin of this 
beautiful style of architecture the fol- 
lowing is the explanation given by 
Vitruy: ted in substance 
for what it is worth. When about 
to build a temple to Diana, the 
Ionian colonists in Asia Minor be- 
thought them of a new method which 
would improve on the Doric fashion 


Ss, here repe 


of proportioning the 


rolumn according 
to the form of a man. So they 
imparted to it the delicacy of the 
female figure, making the diameter 
ighth of its height, forming the 
base in twisted cords, like the san- 
dals of a woman, placing on the capital 
volutes like the hair which hangs 
from her head, and fluting the pillar 5 
in imitation of the folds of her gar- Bist eth EET Be gh eM ad 
ments, Thus were invented the two orders, one imitating the dignity of man, the other the beauty of woman. 
While there may be some truth in this fanciful description, it cannot of course be accepted as sober 
reality, albeit the De Architectura of Vitruvius, though little esteemed in the time of Augustus, to whom it was 
dedicated, exercised a powerful influence from the early renaissance almost until the present day. If as to the 
earlier forms of the Tonic capital there is much difference of opinion, it is reasonably certain that the Ionian 


one 
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colonists borrowed their model from Nineveh, the curls of the volutes being probably suggested by the curved 
wire-work of Assyrian goldsmiths. From an intermingling of the Ionic and Doric .orders, but with the former 
strongly predominating, comes the style of architecture known as the Attic, in which the capital is le 
the frieze much wider, and the capital projects more boldly in its strongly emphasized volutes, In both the 
Attic and Ionic i lavish display of crowning and terminating members in graceful profile, rich in sculptural 
ornaments and without the garishness 
pictorial decoration largely giving 

The design of the 
uted to Callimachus, 


slender, 


Corinthian column is attrib- 
the idea being suggested, 
acanthus plant encir- 
placed above the 
inthian virgin. 
ing to Vi 


is sa 


as id, by an 
cling a basket 
grave of a Cor 
This accord 
truvius, 
that it 
tend 
repre 
the 


who adds 
was in- 
ed “to 


icacy 
young 
whose 


girl 
age ren- 
form more 
and better 
such orna- 
add toher natural 
charms." But here again we must look 
to Nineveh for the igin of the Corinthian 
capital; for in Assyrian “ge " = culptures it is clearly shown, 
while in the temple of Apollo erected at least a 
century before the lifetime of Calli nthus leaf is arranged 
around the drum of the cap The, ~ cecrmos hie bes sire: -aowur. Corinthian is the most slender of Grecian 
columns, with a diameter ten times its “ON OFS ARTS MOTEL DEVICE. PARS height. deep semi-elliptical flutings termi- 
nating at the head in leaves, usually those of the acanthus, and often with double rows and branches rising above 
each other, the inner branches inclining toward the centre where they meet in spiral wreaths, and the curved outer 
branches supporting the plinth. Thus in the entablature the transition from circular to quadratic forms is skilfully 
effected, while the richness of elaboration permitted by the introduction of floral designs gave to the Corinthian 
order the popularity which it has ever since retained. 

Still another variety of columnar design was in the Caryatides originally used in the temples of Diana 
and representing the figures of her virgins. The introduction of human figures in conjunction with columns, or 
in place of them, was common in Egypt, India, and Persia; but the weight supported on the uplifted hands, 
and not on the head as among the Greeks. It was a somewhat questionable style, though occasionally used 
with such taste that the female form does not seem out of place even when supporting a massive entablature. 


ders her 
pleasing 
adapted to 
ments as may 
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And so with the giant frames which partially supported the roof of the great temple at Agrigentum, these being 
only adjuncts to the masonry, though their place would have been better filled by some purely architectural feature. 
Before entering Athens, some further mention may be made of earlier Greek temples, and especially those 
of Diana at Ephesus and of Hera or Juno at Samos, both of which were essentially Greek and of magnificent 
proportions. The temple which Herostratus destroyed, and whose ruins were unearthed from beneath some 
twenty feet of soil, late in the present century, was the finest monument of primitive Ionic art. An octostyle 
structure of pure white marble, it was 418 by 240 feet around its double row of lofty columns, each of the 
architrave blocks being 30 feet in length. The frieze was adored with mythological figures, and many of the 
pillars were sculptured in high relief to the height of a man above ground, fragments preserved in the British 
museum showing that here was the workmanship of no common -hands. After its destruction in 356, it 
rebuilt in still more imposing outlines through 
contributions from all the cities of Asia Minor, 
the women of Ephesus selling their jewelry and 
plate, while many of the columns and other 
mate came as gifts from oriental monarchs. 
Alexander the Great, it is said, on the night of 
whose birth the temple was destroyed, offered 
to pay the entire cost of reconstruction on von- 
dition that his name be inscribed on the pedi- 
ment; but this the people would not permit; 
for though the conqueror of Greece and of the 
Orient, Alexander not an Ephesian. In 
the days of Augustus it was used not on 
a sanctuary, but as a museum and a ban 
since nowhere in the world could treasures be 
more safely lodged than under the protection 
of Diana of the Ephesians, 
To the same pe 


iod and to the same 
order as the original temple of Artemis, belongs 
that of Hera at Samos, embellished and enriched 
by Polyerates, so that it became the wealthiest 
ian sanctuaries, the 
ly sovereigns and the 
of Hellenic art being stored within 
its walls. Its dimensions were somewhat smaller 
than those of the Ephesian structure, which 
alone could rival it in splendor; but all that 
now remains is the fragment of a headless 
column which gives its name to the adjacent 
promontory of Cape Colonna. The statue of 
like that of Artemis, represented 
an Asiatic deity, and though later identified 
with the Hera of the Greek mythology, had 
none of the queen-like aspect of stately “ white- 
armed” Juno, 
Of the first temple of the Pythian Apollo 
at Delphi, the founding of which belongs to a 
pre-historic no records have come down to 
xcept that it was built of stone. Destroyed 
by fire in 548, it was reconstructed at a cost 
of 300 talents, collected from many Grecian 
cities, the Alkmieonide, an exiled Ather 
family to whom the contract was awarded, also 
expending on it much of their private means, 
A combination of the Doric and Ionic orders, 
the former prevailing in exterior forms, its front 
was of Parian marble, its pediments and frieze 
were richly decorated with mythological sculp- 
tures, and on the architraves were many trophies, 
including gilded shields from the spoils of 
Marathon. On the walls of the adytum were 
inscribed the maxims of the seven sage: 
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the cella, as in Persian temples, 
fire was forever burning on the 
consecrated hearth, and here the 
mystic omphalos pointed to the 
centre of the earth, while seated 
on a tripod in the adytum, the 
priestess inhaled the subterranean 
vapors that inspired her dubious 
prophecies. More than all others, 
the Delphic fane served as a repos- 
itory of wealth and as a mark for 
the despoiler, the Phoenicians carry- 
ing away the equivalent of $12,- 
00,000 in gold and silver, and yet 
there remained sufficient to satisfy 
the rapacity even of Roman free- 
hooters, From its treasures Sulla 
obtained the means to pay 
legions; for the decoration of Roman 
sanctuaries Nero removed hundred 
of brazen images, and for his cap- 
ital on the Bosphorus Constantine 


transferred the priceless statues of 
the Heliconian muses. 

Among other ancient temph 
were those of Zeus and Hera at 
Olympia, both simple structures of 
the Dorie order, the latter adorned 
with statuary and reliefs represent- 
ing the most ancient legendry of 
the Greeks. On an ivory throne, 
elaborately carved and richly inlaid 
with gems, was seated the Olympian 
Zeus in robes of red gold, 
crowned with wreath of olive, 
grasping with one hand the sceptre, 
REMBRANDT ANO WIRE, PANIED BY MMSELT, ORESOEN GALLERY and in the other supporting an 

The s of majestic figure and with ambrosial curls depending from his broad, commanding 
brow, embodying the idea as of one who ruled the world without effort and held it at his nod. Above the golden 
lions of the jewelled footstool, Hercules, Theseus, and other heroes, some of them descending from high Olympus, 
were engaged in conflict with the Amazons, such legendary combats being the favorite theme of the Greeks, as 
prefiguring their ultimate triumph over Asiatic rac It was in truth a noble statue and well worthy of the 
theme and the artificer, for it was one of the two great masterpieces of Phidias, ‘‘the sculptor of the gods,” the 
other being the chryselephantine statue of Athena in the Parthenon, 

Until the time of the Persian war Sparta stood at the head of the Hellenic confederacy; but here were 
no great monuments such as those of Athens and Corinth, even its temple of Athe' 
worthy of admiration, while its theatre was of rough, hewn bloc 
elements of the picturesqu In truth the fame of Sparta rests almost entirely on her military prowess and on 
her intense but narrow riotism. Her great mén were eminent as soldiers but as nothing else. Rulers and 
politicians were abundant; but statesmen were few, and among them were none who belonged to the highest 
rank. In this nation of warriors we search in vain for any trace of the enlightened policy of Pericles; for any 
impse of the higher civilization to which the Athenians attained. To the 
states, they were almost as inferior as were the Gauls to the great nation wh 
and Genseric. Apart from some rude attemy 


od wa 


containing little that was 
and in its porticos and colonnades were no 


latter, and even to other Grecian 


ich fell under the scourge of Alaric 
at sculpture they had neither art nor literature worthy of the 
me. Oratory and philosophy they despised; letters they held in contempt, and they had neither music nor 
spt for the singing of mart cred hymns to the accompaniment of the lyre. Ina word they were 
merely a body of valiant and well-disciplined men-at-arms, while even their military reputation w: 
by a debasing superstition which mo 
communities of Hellas. 

Soon after the battle of Platwa the Athenians began to rebuild the city which the Pe 1 destroyed, 
adjacent quarries furnishing an abundance of material. Its two parallel walls were of rectangular blocks of 
uncemented stone, hastily constructed, except those of the harbors of Pirmus and Munychia, built by Themistocles 


song, 


s tarnished 
than once brought them into discredit among the more cultured 
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for the protection of the fleet. Erected amid the central plain of Attica, which is enclosed on three s 
mountains and on the fourth by the 
whos 


the Athens of the days of Pencles was built around the Acropoli: 
summit had stood the ancient citadel and in part the city itself, but now reserved for temples and other 
Aside from these monuments there was nothing attractive in the new Hellenic capital. Its 
ding thoroughfares, unpaved. undrained. and littered with poisonous refuse, were flanked with 
unsightly dwellings that presented to the street the bare and windowless curtain-wall of a single story of wood 
or sun-burnt bri Even the dwellings of the rich were entirely without pretension; for modesty in all that 
related to themselves and their households was one of the virtues of the community, and to erect a costly 
edifice for private use would have brought on its owner the contempt of his fellow-citizens. In later times, and 
especially during the Macedonian period, there were doubtless handsome residences with spacious courts and 
gardens, and well stored with works of art; but there was never in Hellas anything that could be termed a 
palace, the people reserving their means for temples 
and public buildings which, in truth, were on a mag- 
nificent scale, 

Crowning the western brow of the Acropolis, 
nd approached by a flight of marble steps, 7o feet in 
width, was the Propylma, so-called because it formed 
the vestibule to the gatew: of the citadel. It was 
a structure of Pentelic marble erected a few years after 
the completion of the Parthenon, which it rivalled in 
beauty of outline and surpassed in originality of design. 
In the centre were hexastyle porticos each with fluted 
Doric columns 29 feet in height and nearly five in 
diameter, their ceilings adorned in the most finished 
style of Hellenic art and supported by blocks of marble 
resting on the lateral walls. A court thus divided led 
to the wall of the citadel, pierced with five entrances 
of which the largest was in the centre, those at the 
extremities smaller than the intervening pair, and all 
corresponding with the intercolumniation of the porticos. 
Beyond this another court leading to the plateau 
of the Acropolis, and with Doric colonnade and entab- 
lature, as in the outer space. As projecting wings on 
each side were smaller structures, which may have 
served cither as temples or lodges, their mouldir 


public edifices 
narrow and w 


brightly colored and their ante with an azure fringe 


resembling ivy | Yet the uneven style of these 
buildings, with their entablatures abutting against the 
Z PRADO WISEUM, MaomD walls of the larger edifice, detracted somewhat from 
the beauty and simplicity of the group when considered as an architectural composi 

Opposite the southern wing of the Propylwa, Cimon, returning with the spoils of a victorious campaign 
nst the Persians, erected the small but beautiful temple of Niké Apteros, or Wingless Victory, It remained 
almost intact until near the close of the seventeenth century, when it was destroyed by the Turks and the 
materials used for the construction of a battery, some portions of the frieze being now preserved in the British 
museum, In 1835 it was reconstructed from the remains of the original building, those which were ing 
being replaced by terra-cotta casts, Yet the sculptures have been defaced beyond recognition. and in the edifice 
as now it stands there is little of artistic value. 

Towering above the roof of the Propylaa was the colossal bronze statue of Athena Promachos; so-named 
because the guardian deity of Athens, the personification of pure and perfect womanhood, the queen of the air 
and the light, the patroness of science and art, was also a warrior ‘‘foremost in the fight." This also was from 
the hand of Phidias, and as to size the greatest of his works; for including the base it was 70 fect in height, its 
crested helmet and uplifted spear serving as a landmark for approaching vessels, while so majestic were the 
proportions and so commanding the features of the virgin goddess that, i ated, the hosts of Alaric shrunk 
in terror from her gaze. The pedestal is all that now remains, though the figure has often been reproduced 
from Attic coins, 

On the highest of the terraced platform of the Acropolis, on the site of the ancient temple which the 
Persians had destroyed, was completed in 438 the architectural glory known as the Parthenon, or Virgin's Chamber. 
Constructed entirely of white Pentelic marble, from the designs of Ictinus, and in the purest style of Doric art, 
it was intended merely as a monument in honor of Athena and as a storehouse for her treasures, without 
aiming at magnitude of proportion or novelty of plan; for the main features of the former building were reproduced 
and its dimensions not exceeded by more than 50 feet. The decorative scheme was intrusted to Phidias but 
was not entirely the work of his hands; the frieze alone, sculptured in low relief with figures representing the 
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Panathenaic procession, being 520 feet in 
length, Most of these sculptures, with casts 
from other fragments, representing so 
as is possible the entire series of Parthenon 
marbles, have been preserved in the British 
museum, and in countless reproductions have 
been made known to the world. On the 
metopes and pediments were the famous 
torso of Theseus, the well-known figures of 
the Fat nd the magnificent head of the 
steed yoked to the car of Night, with scenes 
from the legendry of Attica, as the combat 
between Athena and Poseidon. But the 
frieze was most remarkable for the classic 
beauty of its reliefs, color increasing their 
effect as the Athenians saw them in the 
days of Pericles. The festival of the Pan- 
athenwa, with its attendant procession, was 
among the most honored of Athenian insti- 
tutions, its origin ing back to the reign 
of Cecrops, the Egyptian founder of the city 
and the author of its religious rites. In the 
long train which wended its way toward the 
eastern portal were the beauty and chivalry 
of Athens, fair maidens and handsome youths 
in chariots or on prancing steeds, minstrels 
and musi . high priests and civic dig- 
with oxen decked for the sacrifice; 
not Athens the city of Athena, her 
own city, its possession decreed to her who 
had produced in the olive the gift most 
useful to man? 

In order to understand the interior 
arrangement, it should fi be stated that 
the temple was not intended as a place of 
worship, but, as I have said, for the safe- 
keeping of the treasures of Athena and of 

JUDGMENT OF PAR, SOLOMON her chosen people. Though in front of her 
statue was a structure resembling an altar, it was probably intended for the victors in Panathenaic contests, who 
here re ed their prizes of golden wreaths and vases filled with olive oil. Through a portico of Doric columns 
was entered the pronaos, where were stored the sacred vessels, and whence a massive doorway led into the 
hecatompedos, so-called because it was too Attic feet in length, the space being divided by rows of pillars into 
a triple na and with another series of pillars forming a double gallery and supporting a partially open ceiling. 
Here were many vessels and ornaments both of gold and silv uch as were used at the festivals, while in the 
opisthodomus, the rear compartment of the edifice, were the accumulated treasures of the confederacy of Delos, 
amounting in purchasing power to $100,000,000, as money is now computed. 

But the main interest of the Parthenon was in the hecatompedon, with its forest of pillars, its 4o or more 
colossal statues, its 4,000 square feet of sculptures in relief all executed under the direction of Phidias, and in 
the adytum, which formed the Parthenon proper, his chryselephantine statue of Athena Parthenos. For this 
colossal figure, nearly 4o feet in height, representing the goddess in golden drapery and with golden helmet, 
wgis, and shield, was used metal valued at 45 talents, but so adjusted that it could be removed at will. The 
undraped portions of the form were of ivory tinted with the hues of life, face, hands, and arms being fashioned 
with joinings so perfectly wrought that they appeared as though carved from a single piece. The lustrous eyes, 
gazing straight forward into space, were treated in gems and enamel, and looking up to them was a winged 
figure of Victory resting on the right hand. The shield, resting on the ground and partially covering the sacred 
serpent, was richly decorated with battle scenes, and on the pedestal was represented the birth of Pandora in 
the presence of the gods. 

Opposite the Parthenon, and intended seemingly as a relief to its severe simplicity of style was the 
Erectheium, its slender, graceful Ionic pillars contrasting sharply with the massive Doric columns which they 
confronted. Standing close to the northern wall of the Acropolis, on the site of a former structure destroyed 
by the Persians, it was the latest of its classic temples, completed probably on the eve of the Peloponnesian 
war. In form it differed from the rest, having no portico on its western front, but in its place one projecting 
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north and south in the form of a transept, with the roof of the southern projection supported by Caryatides. 
There no pronaos, the eastern portico, which was somewhat lackir 


as the fane of Athena 
Polias and containing one of the most ancient of her statues, before which a golden lamp was ever burning, for 
this was the most sacred of Hellenic sanctuari Here also was the ed serpent, the guardian of the 
Acropolis, and in another chamber the olive sprung miraculously from the soil, whence came all the fertile 
groves of Attica. 


in depth, serving 


Such were the chief architectural monuments of Athens, though elsewhere were other and older monuments, 
especially those erected by Cimon, one of the wealthiest and most liberal of the Athenians of the classic age. 
Among them was the Theseum, on an eminence north of the Areopagus, built, it is said, for the tomb of 
Theseus, and serving at once as a mausoleum, temple, and asylum. It is one of the best preserved of Grecian 
fanes, being used in the Byzantine period as a Christian church, and now, 


museum 6f antiquities, containing 
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some of the choicest treasures unearthed by res 
of the Doric order, its principal sculptures y 


ent explorations. A small but symmetrical he 


lé structure 


re on the metopes of the main fagade and those which adjoined 
them on either side, the figures representing in bold relief the exploits of Theseus and Hercules, 

To Pisistratus, cousin to Solon and tyrant of Athens, is attributed the founding of the Olympium, or 
temple of Zeus Olympius, south of the Acropolis, completed many centuries later during the reign of the emperor 
Hadrian; for the Athenians would have nothing to do with a monument intended to perpetuate the memory of 
a tyrant. When finished, chiefly through Hadrian's munificence but also from the 
one of the grandest edifices in the world, i 
Corinthian pill: 


{ts of foreign princes, it was 
s interior divided into the usual compartments by rows of tall 
. while over the architraves were later suspended the gilded shields which Mummius gathered 
at the sack of Corinth. In the cella was a chryselephantine statue of Jove more than 4o feet high, the 
combination of gold, gems, and flesh-tinted ivory imparting such dazzling radiance that the god himself was 
supposed to dwell in his statue and kindle it with his lightning. Near the Olympium was the sanctuary of the 
Pythian Apollo, also attributed to the age of Pisis the Lyceum, originally a temple of Apollo and 
probably completed by Pericles. Adjacent to it, but of uncertain origin, was the Gymnasium, the favorite resort 
of Aristotle and of the earlier disciples of the Peripatetic school, while the Academy with its beautiful gardens, 
where Plato lived and taught, owed something to the Pisistratids, as did many of the buildings and statues of 
the Agora and perhaps the Agora itself, where was the centre of ¢ 


s well as of commercial life. On one 
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side of the market-place was a colonnade, backed by a supporting wall on which were the panelled paintings 
that gave their name to the Stoa Poikilé, where 7 
doctrines of the earlier schools. 


ono taug 


ht his many followers and handled roughly the 


Among the most ancient of Athenian records are those of its drama, whose temples were originally rough 


wooden structures, often merely open platforms erected as the occasion required. It was in. such Idings 


that Thespis acted his successive réles, and 


that the first of the tragedies of AZschylus 


was exhibited about 500 1 C, his 
him the tragic prize some 3 j years later, probably finding 


better accommodation, 


fival, Sophocles, who wrested from 


for the collapse of one of 
these wooden frames led to the ereetion o| 
a marble, or at 


with rock-hewn 


least a stone edifice 
tiers of seats. 
where alter 
the Diony 
Complet 


ward stood 
Siac theatre 


ed in 337 


andre stored, 


as is shown 


by its 


sculp 


tures 
in the 


second 
and per 
third cen 
, this later 
drama was of 
of colossal propor 
for the population of 
ers who came from a 
festival, It was 
which were marble thrones for those 
people themselv wavonnd cet 
whence could be clearly seen the hills of — sea-born Salamis.” 

Of the earlier glories of Corinth, a flourishing centre in the days of Homer, and long before his time 
known as the town of Ephyre, brief mention has already been made. When Athens was merely a_ village, 
Corinth was famed throughout the ancient world for her wi 
of art. Here the first trireme was constructed, and through an ingenious devic 
ship railroad y cross the isthmus to the waters beyond. In subsequent eras the chaste 
simplicity of Corinthian architecture, which had served as model for Hellas, gave place to the more florid 
style which has been so widely imitated. The city was filled with temples, theatres, and other edifices rich in 
columnar ornamentation and statues of gold and silver, ivory, marble, and bronze; for as the head of the Achwan 
league and later as the ally of Rome, Corinth storehouse of the accumulated treasures of art, shedding 
lustre on the departing glories of Greece. 


haps inthe 
tury of our 
temple of the 


solid masonry and 


tions, large enough 
Athens and the strang 


to take part in the Dionysiac 


roofless, but covered with an awning, beneath 


whom the people honored, and for the 
. Tows of seats extended 


a, mPa. in widening curves toward the summit 


alth, her commerce, her resources, her inventions and 


wor 


embling the modern 


Is were transported 


became the 
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At the sack and destruction of Corinth by Mummius, after the rupture with Rome, the spoils in gold 
and silver, in statuary and paintings, in vases, bronzes, and other articles of luxury were sufficient for many 
ship-loads; yet much was sold on the spot and more was wantonly destroyed, or buried in the earth to serve as 
a quarry of art treasures for future ages. The finest and most 
and on pictures worth many thousands of drachma: Roman soldie: wes were melted 
in th veins of the base and prec nd while the 
painted vases of the Corinthians are by no means rare, of their bronzes not a single specimen remains. Though 
rebuilt by order of Julius Casar, Corinth never regained its former splendor, a cluster of huts and a few remains 
of Doric pillars and of a Roman amphitheatre occupy- 
ing the site of the classic city of the isthmu: 

In Asia Minor, in Sicily, in southern Italy, 
and elsewhere on the shores and islands of the 
Mediterranean, the Greeks established many colonies, 
in most of which were temples, theatres, and works 
of art; for it was the first ¢ 
erect such buildings as were ¢ 
ious, civic, and si 


cred of statues were thrown to the ground, 
ames of dice. Im 
mus metals were fused together in a single 


fire, so the 


Ea 


re of the settlers to 
ential to their relig 
icial life. To some of them further 
reference will be made; for not a few of the colonies 
rivalled or surpassed the mother country, Syracuse, 
for instance, founded by Corinth and Coreyra in 735, 
ning at one time half a million of inhabitants, 
while the Dorie settlement of Agrigentum became 
as Pindar terms it, “the fairest of mortal citi 
famous throughout the ancient world for the grandeur 
of its public edifices. Sybaris and Croton, which 
the ns built about 720,—the name of Sybarite 
becoming a synonym for the voluptuary—wer 
wealthiest of Ita s, while the ruins of P: 
a daughter of Sybaris, betokened her old-time splen- 
dors. A hundred years afterward Massalia, now 
les, was founded by Phocwan navigators, and 
ntium, later the queen city of the Bosphorus, 
owed its origin to a rov 
Thus for the art of colonization, as for all other 
arts, the modern world is indebted to the Gree 
nor does it appear that the experience of more 
than twenty centuries has wrought much improve- 
ment on their methods. 

The sculpture and statuary of the Greeks 
have thus far been treated chiefly in connection with 
temple architecture; but of their plastic art, deve 
oped from the 


cont 


ny band of Megar 


rving of rude wooden images into 
the marvels which Phidias wrought in ivory and 
gold, some further description is required, At first, 
as we have seen, their deities inhabited the trunks 
of trees, or found expression in simple blocks of 
mple, being 
ented by two pieces of timber joined together 
len, as s said, from the 

ently was given to th 


stone or wood, Castor and Pollux, for « 
repre 


acts ; MMAGULATE CONCEPTION. MURILLO. MADRID MUSEUM 
tokens of personality; first the limbs and then the > : : 


entire outline of the human figure, in clumsy doll-like fashion, but often crowned with diadems or decked with 
jewelry, after being carefully waxed and oiled and painted. 

Daedalus, the artificer of the Cretan labyrinth, was the mythic father of sculpture, breathing life into these 
deified dummies, giving expression to their features, and to their bodies pose and shape. Hence arose the school 
of sculptors in wood, which preceded the age of marble and bronze, among the disciples of Daedalus being the 


architect of the Trojan horse, the “instar montis equum” of Virgil, which Pallas taught the crafty Danai how 
to build, The Pallas of Homer varied but little from the Pallas Athena of the Greeks, and so it was with 
other gods and goddesses who formed the subjects of Hellenic sculpture, each having special characteristics in 


dress, equipments, and attendants.  Athe: whose principal statue has already been described, appe: in 
saffron-colored robes embroidered with scenes representing the strife with the giants. White-armed Hera wears 


a diadem encircling her dark luxuriant hair, and amony her attendants is Iris, the spirit of the rainbow and the 
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bearer of incavenly messages to mortal men. Artem 


queen of the chase, whose tunic, fastened above the knee, 


y of “the fair-limbed godde: has her stag-hounds at her side, and in her hands the bow 
or the torch with which she illumines the night. As the personification of female beauty 
Aphrodité is cither undraped or draped only below the waist, the myrtle and rose being her favorite flowers and 


the dove her favored bird. Yet she becomes the bride of Hephwstus, one-eyed, deformed, and limp, the cunning 
worker in metals, who has forged so skilfully the thunderbolts of Jove and fashions for the dwellers in 
ndals. In Apollo, the god of light and of song, are embodied the vigor and grace of 
perfected manhood, and Hermes, the fleet-footed herald of Zeus, with his tortoise-shell lyre or golden wand, 
was ever a favorite theme, inspiring, as is said the sculptor’s 


Olympus their golden 


sarliest efforts, 


Goddesses were somewhat careful as to their toilet and attire, Hera and others knowing well how to deck 


themselves in charming costumes, especially when about to play some wick on the gods. Wishing to appear 
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before Zeus in captivating garb, Juno enters the chamber which Vulean has fashioned, its massive portals 
tened by a secret bolt which none but she can draw. Fi 
them with rich oil, 


st washing carefully her fair limbs, she smooths 


Ambrosial, soft, and 


‘ant, which, when touched, 
Within Jove's brazen halls, perfumed the air 
OF carth and heaven 


Then, with only her hands for comb and brush, she proceeds to arrange her tres: 


in what particular 


style, Homer does not tell us, but partly frizzed, as it would seem, and partly in longer curl 
That clustering hung Fringes an hundred-fold, and in her ears 
Round her immortal brow, And next she threw She hung her three-gemmed ear-rings, from whose gleam 
Around her an ambrosial robe, the work She won an added grace. Around her head 
Of Pallas, all its web embroidered o'er The glorious goddess drew a flowing veil, 
With forms of rare device, She fastened it Fresh from the loom, and shining like the sun: 
Over the breast with clasps of gold, and then And last, beneath her bright white feet she bound 
She passed about her waist a zone which bore Her shapely 


Thus it will be seen that in Olympian mansions the artist found sufficient inspiration for his most fanciful 
compositions. ‘In this panorama of mythology, ys a writer on Gree 
picturesquely the Greeks personified even natural phenomena and pas 
man with hoary locks and the reaper’ 
and virtues and vices 


sculpture, ‘*we may realize how 
ing events. Chronos, or time, was an old 
kle; victory was embodied in a winged female with wre 
were animate beings, curiosity being represented by Pandora, the pagan E 
Nemesis, and remorse by the Erinyes. or furies. The representative man of Greece lived in the midst of this 
religious symbolism, gay, graceful, and in his own sense devout. Poetry was his language, the athletic games 
and a certain orderly philosophy his education, and art his worship. The muses nourished and taught him; led 
him into the sphere of harmony, and whispered the secrets of the stars. Nymphs and fauns and dryads peopled 
is groves, and naiads and tritons his waters. He was at one with nature, and she charmed him a 
rms a lover; at existence itself was joy and life a perpetual holida 


ath of laurel 
. Vengeance by 


a mistress 


Beyond all was a realm of 
re no harrowing scenes of 
re sculptured above the 


shadows before which imagination slept. On the monumental tablets of the dead 


gloom; but sketches only of partir 


or pleasing subjects of every-day occurrence 
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inscribed names, under eac 


of which is written, Christe, Chaire, ‘Friend, farewell!’ How simple it all sounds; 
but to our century how incomprehensible!” 
From the poems of Homer, notwithstanding the glamour of romance, more may be learned of the prehistoric 
sculpture of the Greeks than from the few remains that have come down to us. Thus, while the golden torch- 
of Aleinous, and the shield of illes, ¢ d with figures of the heavens, the earth, the 
and occupations of man were either poetic fancies or borrowed from oriental nations, it 
was Not so with other descriptions of prahellenic art work. From his writings and those of Hesiod, we learn 
that the Greeks knew how to carve in ivory and 
wood, but not as yet in marble; that they were 
acquainted with all kinds of metal work, except for 
the casting of bronze and the welding of iron, while 
weaving and embroidery, as in the figured garments 
of Andromache, had prepared the way for pictorial 
art. Most of these processes they had learned from 
the Assyrians through nmercial intercourse with 


bearers for the pals 


ocean; the cities, li 


the Phanicians; for Nineveh was now in the zenith 
of her art 


© as of her political greatn Probably 
of As: n, and certainly of Asiatic origin, were the 
decorations of the treasury and tomb of Atreus and 
the sculptured lions above the gateway of Mycenz, 
similar figures being found at the entrance of a 
Phrygian sepulchre. 

Corinth, as we have scen, was the mother of 
purely Grecian art, and here it was that the G 
first learned how to model in clay, Butades of Sicyon, 
as Pliny relates, filling in a charcoal profile sketched 
by his daughter when taking leave of her lover, thus 
producing the first rude model for the bas-relicfs 
which later were among the glories of Hellenic sculp- 
ture. About the middle of the seventh century the 
first sculptures in marble were executed at Chios, 
near which were the famous Parian quarries, Glaucus, 
it is said, discovering early in this century the art of 
welding iron, while Clearchus of Rhegium was accred- 
ited with the first bronze statue, fashioned of plates 
beaten out and joined together with nails for a Spartan 
temple of Jove, his mantle descending on Pythagoras, 
famed for his group of Europa and the bull. At 
Argos was a prominent school of sculpture before the 
age of Pericles, Ageladas, one of its leading exponents. 
noted for his statues of Zeus and Heracles, number- 
among his pupils Myron, Phidias. and Polycletus. 

Endwus and Antenor, whose works belong to 
h century, were the first sculptors of the 
n school, the former, whose Athena in ivory 
Was transferred to Rome in the Augustan era, excelling 
in sacred statuary, and the latter known chiefly for 
his bronze group of Harmodiu: ogiton, erected 
in the Agora after the expuls tratidze. 
To a somewhat earlier time belongs Perillus, commi 
sioned by Phalaris of Syracuse, according to the familiar 
tradition, to construct a brazen bull in which to roast 
his cnem! and himself becoming the first of the 
tyrant's victims. The work: sand Critias, 
the former nstructors of Phidias, are 
described by Lucian as suongly and sharply outlined, 
so that ‘the who would imitate them must betake 
himself to hard work, vigil, and water-drinking.” 
Before the strictly classi 
of note, as Callon and Onates, by whom were prob- 
ably executed the statues for the temple at A&gina, 
nis, who belonged to the age but not to 


of Hegesi: 


Iso one of the 


age there were several others 


WRGESTESS With INCENSE BEFORE ALTAR LEAF OF DIPTYCH OF (VORY CARVEO IN RELIEF 
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the school, though his female 
faces atoned somewhat for 
the rigidity of his figures. 


ron was famous 
ntific treatment 
of the nude, and also for 
his animal sculptures, work- 
ingalmost entirely in bronze. 
emed even than 
his ‘Discobolus,’ or quoit- 
thrower, was the figure of 
the cow which he fashioned 
for the Acropolis, numerous 


epigrams mentioning its life- 
like aspect, though nothing 


is known to exist from which 
it can be reproduced, Full 
of life and vigor is the disk- 
player, bending forward and 
downward with graceful play 
of curving limb, every mus- 
cle being strained for the 
delivery of the discus, as 
suggested by the forward 
movement of the body. 
Almost as highly valued, 
though not represented, as 
is the Discobolus, in modern 
museums, was his *Ladas," 
a victor at the Olympic 
games 
him his life; for at the 
moment of supreme effort 
the last breath is how 
on his lips. Another mas- 
terly composi 


* Marsy: 


whose victory costs 


ring 


his 
"the satyr, awed 
udden appearance 
of Athena, whe 
flute he was about to seize 
as it lay on the ground. 
The hands are wide apart 
and the body admirably 
poised in the sudden check 
of impetuous motion. Yet 
while Myron was almost 
unrivalled in his portrayal 
of the purely physical, he did not excel in the higher forms of sculpture which give expression to mind and soul. 
“Corporum tenus curiosus, animi sensus non expressit,” says Pliny, who adds that he ex: 
ct to attitude. 


jon w: 


« discarded 


BOOK COVER, CARVED i HIGH RELIEF, ELEVENTH CENTURY, SOUTM KENSINGTON MUSEUM 


ggerated nature to 


give momentary 

Not only for its sculptors and painters, but for its warriors and statesmen, its poets and philosophers, the 
age of Phic¢ was one of brilliant and multiform glories. Returnin: 
the Athenians, homeless 


ter the victories of Salamis and Plate 
but with abundant means, had rebuilt their capital on a far more splendid scale than 
that which the Persians had left in ashes. With promise of liberal rewards, Themistocles had invited the 
foremost of artificers in Greece and Asia Minor to aid in the task, while Cimon, as we have seen, expended his 
ample fortune, and to the same purpose were applied the spoils of war and the tribute money of the colonies. 
Within the fif ars of Pericles’ administration were erected not only the city itself, with its walls more than 
seven miles in length, its agora and other public edifices, but the great monuments of the Acropolis, the latter 
under the direction of Phidi rch, five centuries later, * 
to be of 
ience did strive to excel others, to make his work appear gi 
wondered at \ their speed and diligence; 


as 


Thus,” writes Piuts 
ellent workmanship, of g 


ame these sumptuous buildings 


ise of his 


ce and beauty incomparable, because every man in the ex 


atest and most in show. But the thing to be 


for whereas everyone thought these works were not likely to be 
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finished in many men’s lives and a 
in credit and authority.” 

Notwithstanding its magnificent monuments, 
the extreme; for though citi 


s, they were all done and finished while only one government continued 


Athenian civilization in the days of Pericles wa 
zens of a great city, the men had none but natural tastes 
There was neither the tyranny of despotism, of priestcraft, nor of fashion; their ruler 


simple in 


and few but natural wants. 
could be removed at wii 
their religion was one continuous round of cheerful, innocent festivity; from the gluttony, wine-bibbing, and gro: 
dissipation of the Romans they were entirely free, and as articles of attire they needed only a mantle, a tuni 
and a pair of sandals. They had neither domestic nor business cares, and until an hour before sundown, when 
was taken the only substantial meal of the day, they s their time discussing politics in the 
nt gems of sculpture or listening at the theatre to the 

In many of the great scenes portrayed in these works of literature and art, 
authors themselves, had been among the participants. For his Persa, for 
instance, Alschylus, whose description of the battle of Salamis will live as long as the world endures, gathered 
inspiration solely from his own reminiscences, for he was himseli among the combatants. The success of the 
artist depended less on patrons than on the public, by whom his efforts would be finally judged, for nearly all 
the best statues were intended to adorn some niche or cella among the temples of the gods. Never perhaps 
was there a more vigorous and intelligent community than the Athenians of the earlier classic age; nor is it 
easy for us to realize their many-sided culture and the public spirit which their struggle for liberty had kindled 
into an intensity of patriotism. 


were free to pa 
agora, criticising in the temples the most re 
dy of Aeschylus or Sophocles. 
most of the citizens, including the 


est 


A native of Athens, where he was born about the year 500, Phidias began his career under the instruction 
of his father Charmides, a painter by profession and belonging to an era when, in technical methods, pictorial 
art was far in advance of sculpture. Later, 
as we have seen, he studied with Ageladas 
of Argos, and it was probably under his 
instruction that he fashioned the monu- 
mental group erected at Delphi to com- 
memorate the battle of Marathon. As the 
tutelar divinity of Athens and the person 
ification of deified womanhood, Minerva was 
his favorite subject, his bronze Athena of 


Lemnos being executed for the Acropolis, 
his Athena in gold and ivory for the Achwan 
city of Pellene, and his Athena Areia, in 
marble and wood with gilded 
Platwza. But on the three works already 
mentioned chiefly rests his fa 
cially the Athena Parthenos, the delight of 
his fellow citizens, who nevertheless accused 


rments, for 


me, and espe 


him—unjustly as it would seem, though he 
was never brought to trial—of stealing a 
part of the gold intrusted to him for the 
purpose It was Phidias who 
statuary and sculpture the qualities which 


e to 


before they lacked, combining the simplicity 
and freshness of nature with dignity and 
grandeur of conception, so that it was said 
if nature herself had been a sculptor, she 
ally did 


he possess the gift of the ideal, gods com- 


could have done no better. Espec 


ing forth from his chisel as though descended 
from high Olympus amid all the splendors 
of Olympian majesty. “For Phidias the 
gods thunder; on him they smile; and who 
but he has seen the lightning-glance of 
their countenance?" So declared his mi 
admirers; nor did they greatly 

While statues forty feet in height, 
even if made of ivory and gold, would be 
somewhat out of place 
it was not so in the Parthenon, where was 
combined the most finished workmanship 
of Phidias, Ictinus, and Callicrates, producing TAPESTRY. [PROuENIOK' GU'ANDALUSK OOYA., ESCURIE 


erate. 


in modern temples, 
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a monument unrivalled for grace of composition, perfection of detail, and complete embodiment of the essential 
principles of art. An army of the best workmen in the world was at their command, and though of the famous 
Parthenon sculptures, few were from the hands of Phidias, most of them were from his designs and all were 
executed under his superintendence. Not even in the noblest conceptions of Michael Angelo have beauty and 
maje: ed in forms so 
pure and sublime; for as Zeus stood 
alone and supreme among the gods, 
so did Phidias, ‘‘the sculptor of the 
gods,” stand alone and supreme 
among art a 

Though Phidias was the cen- 
tral figure in classic sculpture, many 
others were grouped around him; 
for this was a busy and brilliant 
epoch, an era of temple building, 
when ability and zeal were quickly 
-d and well rewarded. For 
school of Samos, Polyclitus, 


been expr 


sic 


whose works were warmly eulogized 
by such authorities as Lucian, Aris- 
and Pliny, won some portion of the glories which belonged to the great Athenian sculptor. Though inferior 
in dignity and majesty of conception, he surpassed him in rendering the symmetry of the human figure, especially 
in the vigor of youth and with the elastic tread of the athlete. Like Phidias, he grew rich by his art, his 
statue of Diadumenos, a young victor in the games, raising his hands to clasp the wreath above his head, selling 
for more than 8o talents, or the equivalent of $100,000. Bronze was his medium for athletes, and marble for 
gods and women. While the former were strongly and massively built, with powerful limbs and broad expanse 
of chest, they were so lightly posed as to add grace to the muscular development, which never seemed to be 
exaggerated. His ‘Astragalizontes,’a group of naked boys throwing dice was among the treasures in the palace 
of Titus, and for his Amazons, warlike maidens lusty and fair, he was especially celebrated. But the chryselephantine 
statue of Hera was his masterpiece, the goddess being draped in golden garments, crowned with a diadem 
embossed with figures of the graces and seasons, and seated upright on a throne covered with a golden vine. 
Alcamenes, a pupil of Phidias, assisted in the decoration of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, and to him 
are ascribed, but on somewhat doubtful authority, the sculptures on its western pediment, representing the 
struggles of the Centaurs and Lapilhw. As with Phidias, deities were his favorite theme, and especially did 
Lucian commend his ‘Venu: xecuted for a temple garden in the suburbs of Athens, while Cicero speaks well 
of his ‘Hephzestus,’ and another valuable work was his chrysclephantine statue of Dionysos, Agoracritos, the 
favorite pupil of Phidias, was best known for his marble statue of Aphrodité, fifteen feet high, carved out of a 
single block, and crowned with a diadem sculptured in relief. Of those whom Myron instructed, Lycios excelled 
in suppleness and grace of attitude, Pliny speaking of his ‘Boy with a Censer’ as equal to the work of his 
master. A more ambitious composition was 
Achilles. Both were honored 
with a place on the Acropol 
as also was the bronze Trojan 
horse of Strongylion, whose 
statue of an Amazon was so 
much esteemed by Nero that 
he never parted with it, even 
when on his trave' 
Of the th 
offered in competition for the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
that of Polyclitus won the first 
prize, the Mattei Amazon in the 
Vatican being probably a copy 
of the Phidian statue, while the 
one which Cresilas executed b 
been preferred to cither, eng) uying the figure as wounded in 
the breast, the folds of the chiton falling loosely around the limbs. To Cresilas has tributed the 
portrait bust of Pericles which has served for numerous copies, all showing the broad helmet-covered brow, the 
short but curling hair and beard, and a grandeur and dignity of mien suggestive rather of Phidias. Of 
Callimachus, the inventor of the Corinthian column, it was said that he marred with too much nicety of finish 
all the stronger points of his compositions; so that he came to be known as ‘‘the diluter of art.” Sophroniscus, 
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the group where Zeus is deciding the contest between Memnon and 


ce Amazons 


DIANA HUNTING. MAKART 


avings on gems and a marble replica in Rome portra 


also been a 
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father of Socrates, was a sculptor, Iso in early life was his famous son, of whom it need only be said that 
when wisdom became his mistress, philosophy gained much more than was lost to art. 

Scopas and Praxiteles were the chief exponents of the later Attic school, representing a period when the 
commonw: the chief concern of the people, when life was more selfish and complex, and when 
the interests of the citizen were preferred to those of the state. Thus new forms of art were required, especially 
such as were beautiful, and if with a sensuous beauty, this was preferred to the austere simplicity of the earlier 
school, how noble soever its conceptions. The traditions of the past became more pliant, their deities more 
human; nor was there in the stronger realism and individuality of style which marked the transition from purely 
contemplative ideals, anything at variance with the true principles of art, so long as it did not tend to weakn 
or exaggerated sentiment. For the sublimity of the great masters the Athenians had still the utmost reverence; 
but they could not forever dwell on the sublime, even though it be from the hands of a Phidias. 

Scopas first won repute as an architect as well as a sculptor in his native isle of Paros, where still he 
lived when invited to rebuild and decorate the temple of Athena at Tegea—his first important commission. Of 
his sculptures of heroes in pursuit of the Calydonian boar, executed for the front pediment, some fragments have 
been preserved. Remoying to Athens about the year 380, he became 
famous for his versatility in rendering figures and features, whether 
human or divine, with infinite variety of sentiment, and always with 
the sentiment which the subject appeared to invite; for, like a skilled 
sian, he knew how to express himself im varying keys without 
of power or sweetness of tone, Thus in his ‘Aphrodité 
Pandemos,'—his only work in bronze—representing Venus riding on 
a goat, he portrayed the purely se! phase of love, in contrast 
with which was the marble Aphrodité which afterward graced a 
Roman temple, declared by Pliny superior to the Cnidian Venus of 
Praxiteles. Turning from this to his Mienad, a raging bacchante, 
with head thrown back and streaming hair and garments, holding in 
her hand the sacred kid which she has slain, we may form some 
idea of his wonderful range of art. Still another instance was the 
Apollo Cithareedus which Augustus secured for his temple on the 
Palatine hill, the eyes upturned in the rapture of music and song, 
and the head thrown back in dreamy enjoyment of the strains that 
only the god of the lyre could command, 

When more than sixty years of age, it is related that Scopas 
was invited by Artemisia, queen of Caria, to superintend the sculp- 
tural decoration of a monument to her husband at Halicarnassus. 
It is to these sculptures, unearthed in 1856, that wi chiefly 
indebted for illustrations of the art of the later classic school. 
Among other of his works are the romantic composition executed 
for the temple of Apbrodité at Megara, and that where, attended by 
sea-nymphs, Thetis, Poseidon, and Achilles are being carried by dol- 
phins and tritons across the waters of the deep. But the masterpiece 
of Scopas, though by some ascribed to Praxiteles, was the group 
representing the slaughter of the children of Niobe, of which there 
is a copy in the Uffizi gallery at Florence. Though of somewhat 
uneven workmanship, the features and figures, the death-struggle, and vias eg] 
the attitudes of terror and anguish are well portrayed in the reproduction. Two of the children lie dying on 
the ground; others are mortally wounded, and the rest are fleeing from the deadly shafts of an unseen foe like 
a band of stricken deer, while above all towers the majestic form of the mother, gazing upward with fixed, 
despairing glance as she attempts to shield her daughter from the coming death. 

Aphrodité was the favorite theme of Praxiteles, and the one with which his name is chiefly 
though his forty or more groups and figure: 


al was no longer 


ve 


ociated, 
included a large variety of subjects. Most famous of all was the 
Cnidian Venus, of which the Venus de Medicis and the one in the Capitoline museum are but modified copies. 
The goddess is represented as rising from the bath and stretching out her left hand toward the drapery at her 
side; not that she is ashamed of her nudity,—for the face, with the soft smile of its parted lips, is the very 
personification of innocence—but as though sensitive to the cold, Nevertheless the good people of Cos, for 
whom it was executed, would give it no place in their temples, selecting instead a draped but inferior statue, 
the Cnidians securing the treasure which, erected in an open temple amid a grove of myrtle, became the delight 
of the Greeks, as ever since it has been the delight of the artistic world. For this figure, as for three other 
Venuses, one of them for a temple at Thespia, Phryne served as a model; and here it may be said that the 
physical beauty of the naked female form was regarded by the Greeks as esthetic and never as sensual; so 
that a portrait statue of the courtesan was placed in the Thespian shrine, while Apelles further immortalized her 
charms in his ‘Aphrodité Anaduomer 
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Eros, as represented by Praxiteles, was not, as in other 
sculptures, a sprightly mischievous boy, but a youth of 
refinement, and with the dreamy expression of one whose 
love was purely ideal, Yo this expression, rather than to 
the avowal of Praxiteles that it embodied the sentiment of 
his own affection for Phryne may have been due her selec- 
tion of Cupid as the gem of the master’s shop; for the 
courtesan had loved too often to love over much and 
especially one nearly thrice her age. Even in the Apollos 
of Praxiteles their beauty is almost feminine, yet full of 
tranquil grace; so also with his ‘Diadumenos,’ a slender form 
but a perfect specimen of modelling, with expression in every 
line and curve. A mutilated figure of Hermes, discovered 
at Olympia in 1877, is one of the best specimens of the 
sculptor's style. The war-god is unclad and in the bloom 
of youth, the head of classic shape, a smile hovering on the 
lips, and his eyes gazing fondly on the infant Dionysos 
which he carries in his arms, the babe, as appears in the 
restoration of the figure, resting his hand on the shoulder 
of the great warrior, Especially noticeable are the surface 
finish, the play of muscles, and the natural hue of the skin, 
traces of color in the thickly clustering skin tending to con- 
firm the statement of Pliny that the statuary of Praxiteles 
was touched by the hand of the painter Nikias. A full- 
grown figure of Dionysos, with ivy-wreathed thyrsus, is 
attended by fauns delineated in the mystic combination of 
human and animal forms which no other artist could pro- 
duce. Says Hawthorne in his Mardéle Faun, whose theme 
was probably suggested by a copy in the Capitol at Rome: 
**Praxiteles has subtly diffused through his work the mute 
mystery which so hopelessly perplexes us whenever we attempt to gain an intellectual or sympathetic conception 
of the lower orders of creation.” 

Among the many disciples of Scopas was Leochares, whose ‘Jupiter Tonans’ was placed in the Capitoline 
temple at Rome, and of whose *Ganymede’ there is a marble copy in the Vatican. Bryaxis was best known 
for his golden-robed statue of Apollo ‘Citharoedos,’ though a more original work was his dusky and bejewelled 
‘Serapis’ in precious woods and metals, combining Plutonic attributes with those of the Egyptian goddess of the 
nether regions. The ‘Venus of Melos,’ or Milo, discovered by a peasant in 1820 amid the ruins of a buried 
wall, has been attributed to one of the followers of Scopas, though an inscription, since removed, on a fragment 
of the plinth claimed it for one Alexandros of Antioch. In the majesty of female loveliness it far excelled all 
other statues of Aphrodité, commanding but not inviting recognition, as did the lithe coquettish figures of the 
later Hellenic school. It is draped below the waist, the weight of the form resting in symmetrical poise on the 
right foot, while the matchless curve of the neck and the small but perfectly chiselled head are in the most 
finished style of purely classic sculpture. 

The sons of Praxiteles, Cephisodotus and Timarchus won repute for their statues of the gods; but of his 
other disciples little is known except that they were chiefly employed on the portrait sculptures which were the 
strongest feature of the Macedian era. Meanwhile was established the Argive school, of which Euphranor was 
the founder and Lysippus of Sicyon the leading exponent, no less than 1,500 figures and groups coming from 
his workshop. among them the colossal statues of Zeus and Heracles at Tarentum. From his chisel also were 
the portrait busts of AZsop and the seven sages of Greece, the ‘Labors of Hercules,’ the ‘Mars Ludovici,’ the 
‘Cupid Bending His Bow,’ of which there is a copy in the Capitoline museum, and the reposeful ‘Mercury’ of 
Naples, in which the supple grace of youth is portrayed with a delicacy of touch worthy of Polycletus, whose 
‘canon of proportion” he adapted to the age in which he lived. His favorite subject was Alexander the Great, 
a pompous but liberal patron of art, whose vanity was such that none but Lysippus might mould and none but 
Apelles might paint his portrait. The use of metal imparted lustre to the eyes; the hair was in curls resembling 
the ambrosial locks of Zeus, a twist in the neck being converted, as were other defects, into studied attitudes of 
grace. Of the marble copies extant the best are in the Louvre, the British museum, and the Capitol at Rome, 
where the conqueror poses as Helios. the god of the Sun. 

Notwithstanding the encomia of ancient writers, the pictorial art of the Greeks was far inferior to their 
sculpture. While of the former none of the great masterpieces remain from which to draw a comparison, many 
vases have been preserved on which was employed the best available talent of the classic era, some of them 
with decorative scheme as near to perfection as anything human can be. Delineations of figure, whether of 
man or god, are their strongest point, many of the scenes represented being of tragic interest and of surpassing 
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grandeur The best of them excel in harmony of proportion, in grace and dignity of composition, and in blending 
and contrast of forms; yet nearly all are faulty, and some are entirely wanting in 


gradations of light and shade. 


This defect is the more remarkable when it is considered that in statuary and architecture the Greeks were 


thoroughly at home in their treatment of the chiaro-oscuro, and that many of their eminent sculptors were also 


among the foremost of painters. Phidias, for instance, was a portrait painter before he learned how to work in 
marble, ivory, and gold; Scopas excelled in both branches, and Polygnotus, the greatest of Hellenic masters until 
the di 


by Pliny as a sculptor. 


ys of Zeuxis and Parrhasius, one whose improvements formed a new epoch in classic art, is mentioned 


In the decoration of their temples the earlier Greeks made no use of pictorial 


t, and in the poems of 
Homer it is not even mentioned, though his heroes and heroines are clad in raiment richly embellished with 


figure embroideries. Battle scenes and the march of armies were among the first themes of painters, one of the 
oldest pictures representing Darius watching from his throne the passage of the Persian host across the brid 


of the Bosphorus, By Polygnotus, a contemporary of Phidias and a friend and protégé of Cimon, were executed 


the mural paintings for the Stoa Poikilé, the Theseum and other temples, his art being chiefly decorative, and 


for the most part representing mythological figures on a flat surface, though with many improvements in form 


and drapery. By him was executed, as appears from an inscribed 


epigram of Simonides, the series of 150 figures in the Delphian 


temple of the Lesche, ordered pre 


sably by the Amphyetionic 


They were almost life-size and arranged in rows like 


the sculptures on a frieze, illustrating, among other subjects, 


us to the lower 


the capture of Troy and the visit of Odus 
regions, as described by Homer. In one of the temples of the 
Acropolis, if we can believe Pausanias, were also many of his 
depictions; for Polygnotus was almost as much esteemed in 


his day as was the great master of plastic art. 


Apollodorus, whose ‘Ajax ileus’ was commended by 
Pliny nearly six centuries after its execution, was regarded as 
the effects 
of light and shade and the gradations of color which Zeuxis 
used to much 


the founder of a new school of painters, introducir 


reater advantage, Of the seventeen works that 


can certainly be ascribed to the latter, though doubtless there 
were many others, the most famous was his *Helena,’ for which 


were selected as mod 


Is five of the most beautiful maidens of 


Croton, their ch: al love 


rms being combined in a figure of id 


arrhasiu 


liness. Of the well-known story of the contest with I 


there is a variation by Pliny, who states that Zeuxis also painted 


a boy holding forth a bunch of grapes which the birds mistook 


ul fruit; but, said the artist, criticising his own work, 


if the boy had been as life-like as the grapes, the birds would 


have kept at a distance. ‘Hercules Strangling the Serpents’ 


was one of the stron 


est of his compositions, as also was his 


female Centaur with Her Young,’ the intensity of its realism 
t the 
Zeuxis, who was one of the vainest a 


causing the spectators to for 


ame of the painter, much 
1 


to the annoyance ¢ 


of the wealthiest of men, refusi to sell, though he 


would give away his pictures. But though fame may have 


turned his head, there is no confirmation of the story which 
Pliny relates, —that he appeared in public with his name woven 
1 his robes in letters of gold. Parrhasius was also as famous 


for his vanity as for his art 


ng himself in purple and wear 
ir 


g the golden crown of a monarch; for he claimed descent 
from Apollo. As appears in his ‘Theseus’ and other works, 
his skill was most apparent in the clearness with which his 
figures stood forth from the bac 


ound, his outlines serving as 
models for many imitators. 

In Apelles, it is said, were combined all the best qualities 
# former 


g schools; yet much of his fame may have 
been due to his position as court-painter to Philip of Macedon 
and later to Alexander the 


reat. Living, as he did, in an 


n creative art was a thing of th d only 


past, it rema 
1 effect. Hence, 


rmony of light and shade, 


to invent other means for purposes of finish an 


to produce greater and also to 
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render his colors more durable, he used a dark-colored glaze, which softened the sharper contre 
the more powerful tone Of the *Heracleis,’ which ranks among his many, masterpieces, 
the head was turned backward, the face wa 
Of his two pictures of Alexander, one repre: 


sts and subdued 
it is said that though 
as strongly suggested as if it had formed part of the composition. 
ents him in a triumphal c r is led captive, and 
the others as in any with Victory and the twin Dioscuri. It was ullegorical groups and figures that 
Apelles chiefly exe , the most famous being his ‘Aphrodite Anaduomené,’ of whom a second statue remained 
unfinished at the time of his death. 

Of other sculptors and painters mention might here be made, as of Euthycrates, son of Lysippus; 
Eutychides, of whose statue of Tyche, executed for the city of Antioch, there are several copies extant; Chares, 
the artificer of the Colossus of Rhodes; Apollonius and Tariscus, whose marble group is reproduced in the 
‘Farnese Bull’ in the museum of Naples. Pictorial art had also its representatives in the Sicyonian school, 
Euphranor the Corinthian, an historic painter, standing between it and the Attic, while Protogenes the Rhodian 
was acknowledged by Apelles as his superior in technique, and well he might be, for he worked several years on 
each of his pictures. During the later Macedonian period barely a trace of Hellenic genius appears in the 
degraded and conventional forms of the Hellenistic; for with the extinction of the freedom and patriotism which 
had inspired that genius, the classic 
art of Greece was dead. 

As to the antiquity of Grecian 
art there is sufficient evidence in 
Homer's description of the shield 
of Achilles, a beautiful specimen of 
chased and inlaid work, one whose 
elaborate design could never have 
been conceived unless the fine arts 
had reached a certain stage of 
development. Whether such a man 
as Homer lived or not, it is extremely 
probable that the poems which bear 
his name appeared for the first time, 
or rather were first recited, not later 
than the tenth century, though it 
may be doubted whether at the 
time of the Troj some 300 
years before, there were artists or 


beside which Wa 
in 


un Ww 


artificers capable of producing such 
results. 

While historians differ as to 
the time when the art of working 
in the precious metals became 
known to the Greeks, it is certain 
that they were acquainted with it during the later Pelasgian era, Homer makes frequent mention of vessels of 
gold and silver; the shield of Nestor was fashioned of gold, and of gold was his double-handled and beautifully 
ornamented drinking-cup, 

The reign of Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens, was in the main beneficial; for his home, his 1 
estate were always at the service of the poor. Many thousands he employed on public building: s; for 
his revenues wer ed not only from taxation but from the products of Thracian and perhaps of 
Laurian mines. Of some of his monuments I have already spoken, and of the first Parthenon, destroyed by 
the Persians and replaced by the magnificent structure which Pericles reared, it is probable that he was the 
artificer, He was a patron of literature and art, though there is no good authority for the statement that he 
collected the poems of Homer in their present form, or that he v 
Athen: During his reign, and that of his sons and suc , the country 
on the capital, and from neighboring hills were built the rock-hewn subt 
supply the capital with water, 

Under the tyrant Polycrates, Samos, at first a piratical state. extended her empire over the adjacent coasts 
and islands, her fleets commanding the archipelago and gathering tribute from many cities. “Resolving to make it an 
artistic and industrial centre, he invited hither the foremost of Grecian architects, sculptors, and artizans, 
introducing for the first time the art of diamond-cutting as known to the Babylonians. Among his monuments 
were the Astypalia, a is. surmounted with turrets, are still in part preserved. Within 
the palace where he held court, its apartments adorned with the most costly luxuries of the Orient and the 
finest creations of Hellenic art. A mole two furlongs in length protected the harbor, where triremes were 
moored to piers of rock sunk 20 fathoms in the sea, and an aqueduct brought into the city the clear, cool waters 
from the mountain springs of Ampelus, nearly a mile away. 
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THE CLASSIC ERA—ITALY 


The city which thon soest no other deem ‘The structure, skill of noblest architects, 

‘Than great and glorious Rome, queen of the carth — With gilded battlements, conspleaons far, 

So far renowned, and with the spoils onrlebed ‘Purrots and terraces, and glittering spires. 

Of nations; there the eapitel thou. seest Many a fair edifice besides, more like 

Aboyo the rest” ag his stately head Houses of gots, thon may'st hehold 

On the Tarpeian rock, her eitailel Ontside and inside both, pillars and toofs 
Impregnable; and there Mount Palatine, Carved work, the hand of famed arsitleers 

‘Th’ Imperial: pale, compass huge and high In cedar, marble, Ivory. or gold.—Parudtise Regained 


ONCERNING the story of ancient Italian art, it is but a continuation of the 
Hellenic; for while at first there may have been some rude forms of national 
sculpture and architecture, they can barely be traced beneath the dominating 
influence of the Gr The oldest structural compositions with which we are 
acquainted are merely imitations or modifications of the Pelasgian and earlier 
Hellenic, while the temples, pala and monuments of the Augustan era are 
modelled after the later Hellenic, and so remained almost until the dawn of the 
middle ages, though with a further accession of foreign elements. While in the 
Rome of the regal period the Etruscans made themselves felt, both Latins and 
Etruscans were in part at least of Pelasgian stock. the latter especially owing 
to the Greeks all that was best in their civilization, The arts of Italy were not, 
as in Hellas, a natural production of the soil; they came only with conquest, 
as did other possessions, and not as nature's choicest gift to a people whose 
education and environment had made them worthy to reccive it. While extend- 
ing her empire from the seven hills and a narrow strip of adjacent territory, 
first over Ttaly and then over the face of the earth, Rome had no time for the 

stic, and as little sympathy for its influences. Though among them were many great 

warriors and statesmen, many eminent writers and orators, they were not gifted with the artistic faculty; nor was 
it until they owned the world that they cared to own the art of the world, so that nothing valuable might escape 
them. Their own art, except for the work of Grecian artificers, was characterized by vulgarity and ostentation, 
with no trace of the intellectual beauty of the Greeks, and only to their insatiable appetite as collectors are we 
indebted for those priceless treasures of antiquity whose value is still more widely acknowledged than was the 
supremacy of the Casars 

To Greek colonization, as we have seen, were due the most flourishing of early Italian settlements, and as 
these colonies spread and prospered, the region around and far to the north of the Tarentine gulf became known 
as Magna Gracia, while to the people themselves was given the name of Italiotes, the word Italia—probably 
from the italoi, or oxen, for which the district was famous—being applied to the entire peninsula many centuries 
later. Further to the north were numerous races, among whom the Latians, or Latins, gradually became 
predominant, though not until after many a fierce and doubtful struggle, especially with the Sabines, the Etruscans, 
and Volscians, At first they were but an insignificant people, encompassed on every side by more powerful 
neighbors, and possessing only the narrow tract that lay between the Tiber and the Pontine marshes. Even 

their origin is lost in obscurity, and only through philological research has been traced in their language a 

strong Pelasgic element. 

Of all the brought under subjection, the Etruscans were by far the most 
proficient in the fine and useful arts, their vase and mural paintings, their workmanship in gems and precious 
metals, their figured mirrors, and vessels in bronze and terra-cotta showing much skill in manipulation, if 


a 


cultivation of the art 


races whom the Lati 


somewhat barbaric in style. During her earlier career Rome was largely an Etruscan settlement, and it is not 
until Etruscan monarchs ascend the throne that tradition es place to history; for while the Tarquins 


themselves ma 


y belong to the legends of the monarchical era, it is certain that many public works were executed 
in the years ascribed to their reign. But long before the founding of the eternal city, the Etruscans were a 
powerful and civilized people. They had temples and theatres resembling those of the Gree! Among. their 
cities was Capua, famed for its wealth and luxury for centuries before Hannibal was welcomed within its gates. 
Veii, built on a rocky height and encompassed with massive walls, defied the Roman arms from the days of 
Romulus until its capture by Camillus. The Clusium of Lars Porsena was one of the richest of their towns, as 
$67 
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also was Falerii, where the treacherous school-master wa 


s whipped back by the pupils whom he had offered to 
betray, while in the temple of Pyrgi, which Dionysius plundered, were treasures valued at thousands of talents. 

The Etruscans adopted, under other names, all the principal divinities of the Greeks, and to these they 
added not a few of their own. Hence temples were needed; but of these 
vesti 


no traces have been preserved, no 
remaining even of the first temple of the Capitoline Joye, which was doubtless of n It 
is probable, however, that they differed but little from the earlier Hellenic fanes, except that instead of bein 
they were almost in the form of a square. For their 
civic and domestic architecture they were also indebted to the 
S$ appears in the ruins of the theatre at Fiesole, while 
the form of their amphitheatres, of which there is a rock-hewn 
specimen at Sutri, was later imitated by the Romans. In their 
aqueducts, bridges, and gateways, they made a liberal use both 
of the radiating and pointed arch, the Cloaca Maxima, one of 
the most perfect structures of its class, being of 


ruscan desi 


oblor 


Struscan work- 
manship. Their tombs were somewhat remarkable, the oldest 
taking the form of a well, lined with masonry and containing 
@ vase in which were the arred remains of the 
garments and ornaments of the deceased; for cremation was 
the usual form of sepulture. These were superseded by tumuli, 
a massive wall encircling chambers 
s in the tomb of Porsena at Clusium and the Cucumella at 
Vulci, the latter the largest thus far discovered. There were 
also sepulchres carved out of the rocks, with chambers contain- 
ing richly sculptured urns and sarcophagi, mural paintings 
representing, not the doleful realms of Dis but scenes of 
festivity and rejoicing. 


shes and c 


often of labyrinthine shape, 


To Etruria came in the seventh century the artizans 
whom Cypselus expelled from Corinth for disloyalty, improving 
greatly on Corinthi and statuary 
were in much request. They had no marble; but in clay they 
were facile workmen, a colossal Jupiter in terra-cotta being 
one of the first statues erected on the Capitoline hill, while 
the bronze wolf of the Capitol, with its grim realistic fi 
was also of Etruscan workmanship. From Etrurian cities ca 
most of the earlier art tre 
s, Volsinii alone contributing, as is said, more than two 
thousand bronze images. Nearly all the painted vases com- 
monly known as Etruscan were executed by Greek artificers, 
and in the few exceptions there is no great difference of style. 
The mural paintings are also Greek, showing traces of the 


in methods, so that their vases 


ure, 


e 


sures of Rome, often in the form 


of spoil 


various schools from the time of Polygnotus to the Hellenistic 
era, though in the earliest stage there are features distinctively 
E there was much 


to commend in their art, it was painfully disfigured with the 


ruscan, Finally it may be said that w 


monstrous and grotesque, as appears, for instance, in the 
Chimera at Florence, a goat with dragon's tail springing forth 
from its back. the place of s lavish 
use of material is preferred to harmony of proportion, and 
with the best of models and workmen at their command, they 
could not imitate without exaggerati The chaste and 
beautiful becomes coarse in their hands; the sublime and ter- 


mmetry 


rible degenerates into the repulsive, and the sensuous into 
the obscene. 

In the mythic era of Rome, which includes most and 
probably all of the regal period, there is little that need de 
ept as to the city which they built. Offspring of Mars and eponym founder of Rome,—a Greek word 
signifying force and especially brute force—Romulus, with his shepherd followers, after subduing the bandit tribes 
of Latium, builds with the spoils of the despoilers the walls of his city, and presently ascending to heaven, sends 
word that his people are destined to rule the world. Then comes Numa, that is to say nomos or law, pointing 
to an age when violence and lawlessness give place to a settled order of affaii Tullus Hostilius organizes the 
Albans, whose capitol he destroys, as the basis of the Roman plebs, their numbers beins 
successor, Ancus Martius, who gathers much booty from captured towns. The elder 
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arquin, an Etruscan of 
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means and influence. gives to the shepherd settlement the most costly of its earlier monuments, and to these 
additions are made in the reign of Servius Tullius, together with many social and political reforms. Tarquin 
the Proud is the last of the seven kings, whose traditions extend over nearly two centuries and a half, and as 
the city was at the time of his expulsion, so with further enlargements, but with little attempt at architectural 
decoration, it remained until late in the republican era. 

It was but a poor looking city, this Rome of the regal era, and even after its sack and destruction by 
Brennus, early in the fourth century, the capital was rebuilt with narrow and tortuous streets, unpaved and 
little comfort in the dwellings which lined these unsightly thoroughfares, 
and there were none of the attractions of home, Built at first of wood and roofed with straw or 


crossed with open drains. There v 


hingles, the 
principal and often the only apartment, where meals were served and where women passed the day in spinning, 
was lighted by a hole in the ceiling, another hole in the ground serving to carry off the rain-water. Sometimes 
ind store-rooms were built around this chamber; but there were no stairs, for none of the buildings 
were of more than a single stor! Later, houses were con 
structed of sun-dried bricks or tufa,—a soft, friable 


sleeping 


onglomerate 


rock of volcanic ashes and sand, of which there are large 
deposits among the hills of Rome. At the opening of the 
second century all the better class of dwellings had separate 
drooms, a kitchen, and usually colonnaded gardens and 
courts in which was a chapel for the household gods. In the 
t to the senate-house 
a silversmith’s hall with columnar treatment, similar edifices 
replacing the private shops or booths which lined the Forum 
Romanum. Before the close of this century Rome had 
entirely laid aside her village-like aspect, Pyrrhic and Tarentine 
spoils providing funds for pretentious public buildings and for 
the employment of artists, actors, and musicians, while silver 
ore almost unknown, was common on Roman tables. 
n the a of luxury, presently increased by the 
Macedonia, and other lands, filling the treas- 
ury to overflowing, and giving to the citizens of the later 
republic an enormous aggregate of wealth. 


time of Cato the Censor was erected nex 


plate, be 
Thus beg: 


spoils of Greece, 


First among the great works ascribed to the monarchy, 
erved, was the so-called 


of which many traces have been pre 
Servian wall, though belonging in part to earlier and later 


periods. Enclosing the seven hills, but not in continuous cur- 


it did not include 
h but later the site 
and now the most densely populated 


cuit, for each one had its own fortifications, 
the Campus Martius, then probably 


ma 
of imposing edific 


quarter of the capital. Tufa and peperino—the latter more 
durable than tufa but of similar composition—were chiefly 
used, except for the arched openings, which were of tougher 
materials, the blocks being efully 


mortar. The backs of houses still in ¢ 


haped and set in 
composed 


stenc 


of portions of this wall, some of them overlaid with stucco 
work more than fifteen centuries old. An agger in front 
was converted in the reign of Augustus into a public walk, 
and a foss 100 feet wide was filled in for building pur- 
poses. Of the great wall of Aurelian, completed by Probus 
and strengthened or restored by later emperors there are i Sa DO I) 


many remains, including those of the Pretorian camp, wh ramparts were in the form of a projection. 

As road-builders the Romans had no equals among ancient nations, great highways connecting the metropolis 
with every portion of her world-wide empire. For the best of them, named vie strata, were used blocks of 
basalt, carefully jointed and laid on beds similar to those used for modern pavements, as in the Via Appia, 
connecting Rome with Brundusium and termed by Horace the queen of thoroughfares. Of the fourteen great 
aqueducts which supplied the capital with water from adja 
and the largest, begun by Caligula, was completed, as name implies, by the emperor Claudius at an expense 
of 350,000,000 sesterces, or the equivalent of $17,500,000, thus affording some idea of the wealth of imperial 
Rome. In all the ruins of the Campagna are none more imposing than those of the triumphal arches on which 
the aqueducts were built; for architects understood not the science of hydrostatics, expending 
massive structural forms which were common to the age. The earliest of bric 


cent hills, the first was constructed by Appius Claudius. 


t sums on the 


were built on sublicia, or 
for it was f 
second century, that the Romans deemed themselv 


not until 


piles, whence the name Pons Sublicius, a drawbridge merely, as were several othe 
the destruction of Carthage, in the middle of the 
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enough to dispense 
the 


with the protection which 


iber afforded. The massive Pons 
Fabricius, of tufa and peperino, faced with 
travertine, built in the time of Julius C: 
is still in us 
which belongs 


, as also is the Pons (¢ 


stius, 


with 


to the same period, thoug 
later restorations, as appears on its marble 
parapet. The Ponte Saint Angelo is but the 
modern name of the Pons AElius, which con- 
nected the Campus Martius with the mauso- 
leum of Hadrian, a circular edifice of cyclopean 
proportions, lined with Parian marble and 
encircled by a colonnade containing rows of 
statuary. On the site of this mausoleum now 
stands the castle of Saint Angelo, its interior 
chambers but slightly defaced during the wars 
of the middle ages, though the exterior has 
been wrecked and repaired beyond r 


cognition, 
Between the sepulchral monument of 
Hadrian and the basilica of St Peter stood, 
until the fifteenth century, the pyramid-tomb 
of Romulus, a form not uncommon in the 
r 
le 
Augustus. In the later republican e! 
ing structures were built for the restin: 
of the dead, as the tombs of Scipios and of 
Cecilia Metella, the latter in the form of a 
circular tower 100 feet in diameter, but of 
such massive blocks of masonry that the burial 
chamber was less than 20 feet in width. The splendid mausoleum of Augustus, whose interior w 
surrounded, as Suetonius relates, with public gardens laid out during the lifetime of 
ircular be nearly 1,000 feet in circumference, rose a cylindrical edifice of concrete 
lined with marble, interior galleries radiating from the centre, above which was a mound of Etrusc 
shaded with trees and planted with flower-beds. 
The boast of Augustus that he found Rome a city of brick and left it one of marble was true only as to 
the marble, and so far as public buildings were concerned; for few Roman mansions were of marble and none 
were of brick, the use of the latter being mainly for the facings of walls and a 


ul and consular periods, and of which at 


t one specimen belongs to the time of 


COUNTESS OF SUNDERLAND, LELY. HAMPTON COURT 


S recently 


n form, 


ches. Yet Rome was largely 
rebuilt during the reign of Augustus, and even in its site were many important changes. The marshy hollows 
where were the Campus Martius and the Forum Romanum had been drained by the huge cloace which were 
among the most important of earlier works. No longer was the capital a cluster of villages crowning the seven 
hills, each protected by its fort and by precipitous cliffs. To make room for the imperial city hills and ridge 
were partially levelled or cut away; the gigantic engineering works begun in the consular period were continued by 
the emperors and throughout the middle ages, while still in progress 
uniform level, intersected as in Paris with spacious boulevards and plazas. 
The Capitoline hill was the Acropolis of imperial Rome, its peaks, named the Capitolium and A 
the valley between, being crowded with architectural monuments and with the art spoils of Hellenic cities. Of 
many temples and shrines the oldest was the sanctuary of the Capitoline Jove, built by the Tarquins and 
consecrated in 509, not only to Jupiter but to Juno and Minerva, worshipped under other names as the Etruscan 
trinit It was a huge triple structure, plain almost to unsightliness, with stuccoed walls, wide and clumsy 
porticos, wooden architraves, and painted statues of te! otta. Destroyed by fire after serving for more than 
four centuries as the national fane of the Romans, it wi mstructed of marble by Sulla, Catulus, and Augustus, 
pillars from the Athenian temple of Olympian Zeus d for its colonnad Twice again demolished, it 
was finally rebuilt by Domitian on a magnificent scale, its gilding and double peristyle of Pentelic marble costing 
$13,000,000. For centuries it was regarded as one of the grandest of Roman monuments, and though the 
merest fragments remain, its general outlines have been preserved on coins. Among other temples were those 
of Fides, built during the first Punic war on the site of a small chapel ascribed to Numa, and of Honos et 
Virtus, reared by Marius, both large enough for sessions of the senate. A larger edifice was that which Camillus 
erected on the site where now stands the church of.the Ara Coli. Dedicated to Juno Moneta, or Juno the Adviser, 
it was later used as a mint, whence probably it 
Built against one of the steep: 


a plan for reducing the city to an almost 


being 


s that the word moneta came to signify money. 
slopes of the Capitoline mount was an ancient temple of Saturn, the 
founding of which was attributed to Tarquin the Proud, though on its site was a still more ancient altar. 
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Here was the public treasury and here were preserved the 
archives of the st. 


a statue of the god being secured 
with woollen bands, notwithstanding which he vanished 
from earth. Of its reconstruction in the time of Augustus 
and 


again in the reign of Diocletian, the only remains are 


its massive and lofty podium, portions of its marble fa 
and a few granite columns, one of them wrong end up, 
showing the careless workmanship of its later restoration. 

In other parts of Rome temples were plentiful, 
though many were extremely simple in design, especially 
those of the regal period, the temple of Janus, for instance, 
being merely a small bronze cella in rear of its open gate- 
way, closed only during the brief intervals when Rome 
the 
most hallowed of all Roman sanctuaries, containing the 


was at peace. The original fane of Vesta, though 
sacred fire and the sacred relics whose loss would bring 
calamity on the nation, was but a small circular edifice 
entirely void of pretension. Demolished by the Gauls in 
390 and afterward thrice destroyed by fire, it was rebuilt 
by Severus, with peristyle of eighteen columns and dome 


Syracusan bronze, the ruins of its circular podium, sur- 


rounded with fragments of pillars and cornice, together 
with coins and medals and a relief in the Uffizi gallery 
affording sufficient data for a fairly accurate reproduction. 
As with the temple, the Atrium Vesta, where was the 
home of the Vestal v 


eral times burned and BACCHUS AMO <CAmUS 


ing to the time of Hadrian. It was in the form of a quadrangle. having at 
the adjoining side a bathhouse and bakehouse, with servants’ and 
other chambers. In an upper story were more handsome apartments, including the bedrooms of the vestals, 


ins, was Se 


restored, the last restoration belon 


one end cells for each of the virgins, and 


lined with polished marble and floored in tessellated mosaic, the statuary showing the sacerdotal robes as worn 
at the time of sacrifice. 

In the octostyle temple of Jupiter Stator, belonging to the Augustan era and renamed as a temple of 
Minerva,—perhaps to distinguish it from the primitive fane which Romulus built—Roman architecture appears 
at its best, so far at least as columnar treatment is concerned, In the tall Corinthian pillars, surmounted by an 
entablature more than twelve feet in height, is a symmetry 
of proportion and richness of decorative scheme which 
was never surpassed, except perhaps in the Pantheon. 
The fluting is of most finished workmanship, and though 
the capitals are somewhat over-elaborated, especially 
as to the acanthus leaves, which are nearer to nature 
than is permissible in structural forms, the effect is 
far from displeasing. The carvings of the architraves 


and cornice are also extremely complex, expressing in 
sculpture what the Greeks would only have painted. 
While the Corinthian order has been termed the key- 
note of Roman architecture, the Doric and Ionic were 
also used, all the three sometimes appearing in con- 
junction in the tall and many-storied buildings of imperial 
Rome, 

In honor of the victory of Aulus Postumus at 
Lake Regillus was dedicated by his son the sorry-looking 
temple of Castor, replaced in the Augustan era with an 
edifice in the purest style of Hellenic art, but with Roman 
solidity of construction, In the basement were strong- 
rooms for the safe-keeping of family treasures; for as 
with the Grecks, temples were the safest and indeed the 
only banks. The podium, lined with marble and filled 
with a solid mass of concrete, rose in the form of a lofty 


here the 
senate often held its sessions. Massive tufa walls sup- 


platform from which orations were delivered, fo 


ported the cella and columns, the three Corinthian pillars 


of Pentelic marble, which have been partially preserved, 
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together with a portion of the entablature 
and delicate workmanship, 

Lined and paved throughout with the richest of oriental marbles 
was the temple of Concord which Tiberius and Drusus built with the 


howing the most finished 


spoils of German cities on the site of the rude structure erected by 
Camillus. The lower cou: of the walls were of tufa blocks, the 
upper portions of travertine, and the inner supporting wall of tufa, 
travertine, and concrete, the door-sill, with its bronze 
emblem of peace, being fashioned of enormous sl 
had the Ror at their command. The portico 
and cella were profusely adorned with statuary; the tympanum vy 
handsomely sculptured, and in the Capitol are still preserved many 
portions of the Corinthian entablature. Here was a valuable collec- 
tion of the art works of ancient Greece, both plastic and pictorial, 
with’ costly gold and silver plate and gems engraved by the most 
skilful of Roman artificers, To this so belonged the temple of 
Divus Julius which Augustus erected on the Sacra Via, a hexastyle 
structure with close intercolumniation and lofty podium adorned with 
the beaks of vessels captured at Actium. Close to the temple of 
Concord was that which Domitian built in honor of his father 
Vespasian, and on whose entablature were recorded the restorations 
by Severus and Caracalla. Its travertine walls, though sufficiently 
massive, wer ured with iron clamps and lined with Pentelic and 
oriental marbles, three of its Corinthian columns still supporting a 
richly sculptured fri 


aduceus as an 


labs of marble; such 


variety of materials 


AS 


age a 


On a spur of the Palatine mount known as the Velia, near 
which may be traced the foundations of the Golden House of N 
est of imperial temples,—that of Venus and Rome. Built on a platform 480 by 330 feet, 
wrounded with a double Corinthian colonnade of Pentelic marble, granite, and porphyry. Of the 200 
pillars which formed the outer peristyle there a few remaining fragments, as also of the two celle in which 
were cok statues of the goddess. Designed and in part constructed by Hadrian, completed by Antoninus 
Pius, and restored by Maxentius and Constantine, its ruins were converted into a quarry, the gilt bronze tiles of 
its roof serving for the basilica of St Peter's, 


THALIA 


£0, 
stood one of the lar 
it was s 


The most stately of Roman temples, and the only one that compared in m 
architecture of capital, was the Pantheon, built by Agrippa, its interior, 
though defaced the same general aspect as when 
restored by Hadrian and Severus. Intended originally as a portion of the great 
therma:, or public baths designed by the former emperor, it was later conse- 
crated to the gods from whom the Cmwsars claimed descent, and early in the 
seventh century was consecrated as the church of Santa Maria ad Martyres. 
The central portion is of circular form, with brick-lined tufa walls 20 feet in 
thickness, a lofty podium supporting a dome 143 feet in diameter, constructed 
of one solid mass n bronze. 
The portico of sixteen monolith granite columns, with marble Corinthian capitals 
and pediment sculptured in relief, representing the struggle between gods and 
giants, was supported by the tubular girders of bronze, 
which Urban VIII melted down for the cannon of Fort S: 


nificence with the civic 


y alterations, presentir 


of concrete, and formerly covered with Syracu 


a 


tons in weig 
nt Angelo. 
interior, though handsomely decorated with pillars of colored marble and 
porphyry, is somewhat marred through lack of height in proportion to the over- 
powering dome, while the combination of circular and rectangular forms detracts 
from the grandeur and simplicity of the external proportion. 

Of Roman basil 
before the Christian era, the oldest being founded by Marcus Porcius Cato 
and hence called the Basilica Por At fi sted merely of an 
unwalled space surrounded with covered porticos built on some sheltered and 
sunny. spot in the ne! 


used or! 


nally as courts of law, several were erected 


t they con: 


hbourhood of the forum. Those of later construction 
were in the form of spacious and lofty rectangular halls with rows of Corinthian 
t one end in a vestibule and at the other in an elevated 
transept or semicircular apse, where were the of the judges and the 
prator’s curule chair, galleries with sculptured parapet walls being provided for 
spectators of either sex. The Basilica Ulpia, or Trajan’s basilica, was the largest, 


and especially as to its interior decorations, the most magnificent of its class. MERCURY 


columns terminating 
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About 4oo feet in length and nearly as much in width, it consisted of a 
nave $7 feet wide, divided by tall granite columns from its double aisles, 
upper rows of pillars resting on the gallery walls and supporting a ceiling 
120 feet high, covered with squares of gilded bronze. The walls were cased 
with white marble, and in the court which contained the Trajan monument 
were the libraries which Sidonius names the Bibliothecse Graca et Latina. 
The temple of Peace; as was commonly termed the basilica of Maxentiu: 
named also after Constantine in whose reign it was probably completed, 
showed remarkable progress in structural forms during the intervening 
period. There were no columns except in front of the piers, and these 
used only as ornaments, the central nave being roofed with a huge inter- 
secting vault in three bays, and the aisles with arches each more than 
70 feet in span. Here is in fact a transition to the Gothic style, though 
the vaulting was much more ponderous than that of Gothic artificers, who 
with a more economic use of materials, produced results as striking in effect 
and much more beautiful in outline. 

Stil fronting on the forum and the Sacra Via is the Basilica Julia, 
founded by Julius Cwsar, completed by Augustus, restored by Septimius 
Severus and Diocletian, after being twice destroyed by fire, and with a 
later restoration belonging to the ninth century. There were four tribunals, 
several of the emperors establishing here their principal law-courts, while 
among other purposes it appears to have been used for a gambling resort, 
as is shown by the tabula historia outlined on the marbled pavement. 
As it stood in the days of Augustus, three of its sides were in the form 
of a double portico, and on the fourth were apartments surrounded by an 
arcade of the Tuscan order, with a central open space paved with richly 
colored marbles. 

Temples, as we have seen, were used for the meeting-pl: 


RUNENS 


of the senate, though as early as the reign 
of Servius Tullius a curia was built for their accommodation. After being several times destroyed, it was finally 
rebuilt by Diocletian, probably on the site now occupied by the church of Saint Adriano, its bronze doors being 
utilized for the nave of the Lateran basilica, while in the structure itself, with its plain brick cornice and marble 
consoles, there was nothing worthy of note. Between the curia and the forum was an open space named the 
comitium, where met the comitia curiata, and where from rostral platforms adorned with the beaks of captured 
vessels Cicero and other orators delivered their orations. 

Covering the marshy ground between the Capitoline and Palatine hills was the principal forum, afterward 


distinguished as the Forum Romanum or Magnum from the structures which the emperors built. A central 
space, surrounded on three sides by roads lined at first with wooden booths and later by the quarters of money- 
char nd silversmiths, was used, after the marsh had been drained by cloace for the meetings of the plebs, 


or comitia tributa, for a commercial exchange, and for funeral pageants attended not infrequently with scenic and 
gladiatorial shows. At one end stood the altars of Saturn and Vulcan, and at the other a temple of_ Vesta, to 
which were later added the statues and other monuments of ki and heroes, of wealthy men and women who 
had given of their substance for public enterprises. Thus when Rome developed into a great city, little of the 
area was left. 

he Forum Julium with its temple of Venus Genitrix, founded in commemoration of the battle of Pharsalia 
and completed by Augustus, was built in one 
of the most crowded quarters of the capital, 
its site alone costing 100,000,000 sesterces, 
Adjoining it a massive wall neatly 100 feet 
in height enclosed the forum of Augustus 
and the octostyle temple of M Ultor, 
which betokened the vengeance inflicted on 
the as ins of Julius. Of the wall a large 
section still exi: ether with several of 
the richly decorated Corinthian columns and 
portions of the marble ceiling of the peri- 
style. In Vespasian’s forum, restored by 
Severus and with additions by Maxentius, 
the principal building was the temple of 
Peace, containing what was in the first cen- 
tury one of the largest art collections in the 
world, including statues by Phidias and 
Lysippus. Lined with marble, adorned with venus 
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Corinthian colonnades surmounted 
with a richly sculptured entablature, 
and later decorated with eo 
statues of deified emperors, wi 


adjacent forum of Nervs 
commonly termed the Forum Pal 
ladium, from 
Pallas. But I 
nificent of all was the foram of 
with its adjacent group of buildings, 
the main entrance being through a 
triumphal arch whose handsome 
reliefs were presently transferred to 
the arch of Constantine. On the 
shaft of Trajan’s column, beneath 
- which the ashes of the emperor were 
BATTLE OF SALAMIS. KAULBACH buried in a golden urn, are repre- 
sented in 2,500 figures the scenes of his many victories, and beyond it was his temple, the design of which, 
though completed by Hadrian, till preserved on the coins of his reign. 
Columns and pillars of Victory were common in Rome and throughout the Roman world, most of them 
serving merely as frameworks for sculpture, but in forms that w 
At first they were erected without surmounting statues 


included temple of 


nd most mag- 


ajan 


ere always borrowed and seldom in good taste. 
and even without capitals, but usually surrounded with 
open porticos, rendering less noticeable the absurdity of a pillar supporting nothing and built for no apparent 
purpose. The granite monolith which the adopted sons of Antoninus Pius reared in his memory, and whose 
marble pedestal is preserved in the Vatican, was surmounted, as was the column of Marcus Aurelius, with a 
colossal statue in gilded bronze, both pillars being a hundred Roman feet in height and the latter resembling 
the Trajan monument, especially in the spiral reliefs which illustrated the emperor's victories in Germany. 
Triumphal arches, the earliest of which were probably of Etruscan design, were at first in the form of 
entrance-ways to public roads—one of the greatest boons that a ruler could bestow on his country. In Rome 
their later use was for the commem- ——— - = 
oration of victories, though built at f ; 
times for the passage of triumphal 
processions. Of forty or more in 
existence during the later empire, the 
arch of Titus and Vespasian, which 
Domitian erected on the Sacra Via— 
though all but the centre is a modern 
_ festoration—is most remarkable for 
historic interest and for simplicity of 
design, an over-massive attic, d 
as itwould seem merely for its lengthy 
inscription, detracting from what would 
be otherwise a classic beauty of out- 
line. Unlike the rest, it is not covered 
with sculptures representing the deeds 
which they perpetuate, the central 
portion only 
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showing on one side 
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Titus and his chariot, on the other hore 
Roman soldiers bearing the sacred Kr 
prothesis, the golden candlesticks, and iY 


¥. 
if 


all the rich spoils of the temple at 
Jerusalem. 

Forming one of the entrances 
of the Forum Boarium, and now 


AD 


TOY 


xO 
marble gateway erected, as rea 
inscription, by merchants and _silver- 
smiths in honor of Septimius Severus 
But the finest of existing is 
that which Constantine built in the 
neighborhood of the Colo: 
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the best of its sculptures were borrowed, as I have said, from the Trajan monument, none of its beauties and 
not even its design being due to this period of art decadence and degradation. 

For a people, all of whom must be amused and most of them fed at the public expense, many theatres 
were required in imperial Rome, her population mustering in the time of Augustus at least a million and a 
quarter and ata later period more than twice that number. Enormous were the sums expended in feeding and 
entertaining this populace, composed almost entirely of alms-folk, mendicants, and millionaires; for the poor were 
subject to the extremes of poverty and as yet there was no middle cla Moreover, the road to office lay 
through the stomachs of the proletariat, and hence, when the wealth of the world was concentrated in its 
metropolis, there were daily distributions of grain and frequent distributions of money, wine, and oil. First 
bathing at one of the therm, or public baths, where a small copper coin would also entitle him to the use of 
their art-galleries, libraries, and 
symnasia, the Roman pauper could 
pass his remaining hours without 
payment of any kind, in the Circus 
Maximus, which was to him as an 
abode, an adjacent portico serving 
as couch and also as dining-room 
in which to banquet on his dole of 
food. Regardless of summer heat 
or winter rain, he would gaze the 
livelong day on the charioteers and 
horses whose success or failure, 
though without a sesterce in his 
pocket to bet on the issue of the 
race, was to him of greater impor- 
tance than the fate of armies or the 
destinies of empire. To the Greek 
his theatre was more than his tem- 
ple; to the Roman it was more 
than either temple or home. 

The original Cire Max- 
imus, a rude structure assigned by 
tradition to Tarquin the Proud, had 
been converted in the days of Con- 

antine,—though with many inter- 
mediate improvements and more 
than one partial destruction by fire— 
into a massive and imposing edifice, 
with marble fagade, external s 
of arches, and rows of marble s 
resting in tiers on concrete vaults. 
A quarter of a million, it is said, 
was the seating capacity, the lower 
tiers being reserved for the rich 
and for citizens and visitors of rank, 
with the cubiculum, or emperor's 
box, in the centre of the range. THE GOOD SAMAMTAN. BLOCKHURST 
At either end were goals around which the chariots passed seven times, starting in an oblique line which equalized 
the length of an elliptical course. Between them was a low wall, or spina, decorated with images, shrines, and 
obelisks, among them the pillar which Augustus presented, now standing in the piazza del Popolo. To obstruct 
the path of competitors and to avoid the goals, while rounding them as closely as possible, was one of the 
strongest tests of skill,—the jockeying in fact of the Circus Maximus. The charioteers or riders, the latter 
leaping from back to back of their hor were distinguished by various colors, white and red, green and blue, 
gold and purple. Most of them were s} , belonging, together with their horses and equipage, to some wealthy 
owner who could afford what was even a more expensive amusement than the pastimes of the modern turf. 
While descriptions are plentiful, except for the circus erected by Maxentius near the tomb of Czcilia Metella, 
are few ruins of any of the Roman circi from which their plan can be judged. 

Stone theatres were not permitted in republican Rome, one partially erected about the middle of the 
second century being demolished by order of the senate, while that which Pompey erected, with its portico of 
a hundred columns, was only tolerated on account of its temple of Venus Victrix. The foundations of the latter, 
as restored by Titus after being twice destroyed by fire, can be distinctly traced; but of the curia which adjoined 
it, the site of C ination—no vestige remains, for the senate decreed that it be burned to the ground 
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and its site declared for- 
everaccursed. Thecolos- 
sal statue at the foot of 
which ‘great Czesar fell” 
is now in the Palazza 
Spada, and in the Vat- 
ican is a gilt bronze 
image of Hercules, also 
of gigantic size, a third 
century work unearthed 
near the theatre some 
thirty years ago. Of the 
theatre of Marcellus, 
reared and named by 
Augustus in honor of his 
nephew, and restored by 
Vest n, the remnants 
of the areade show that 
it was of the Tuscan and 
Ionic orders, with details 
in delicate workmanship. 
As Pliny relates, the 
finest temple of the 
drama, and yet a tem- 
porary structure, was that 
which Mareus Scaurus 
built, its three stories — 
the first of marble, the second of glass, and the third of gilded wood—upheld by 360 columns, between which 
were 3,000 brazen statues. But most remarkable of all is that which Pliny describes as in two contiguous 
sections, the convex portions back to back but revolving on pivots, so that when filled with spectators and turned 
around, they enclosed an arena for gladiatorial display. 

Of several amphitheatres, the most imposing structure was the Colosseum, whose ruins, after serving for 
centuries as a quarry, are still among the wonders of the world. Built by Vespasian and Titus, though with 
restorations by Alexander Severus after its partial destruction by lightning, it was probably named after the 
colossus, or colossal statue, which stood in front of Nero's Golden House, and thence was removed to the edifice 
whose grandeur poets and painters are never weary of depicting, Yet, as a structural composition, it was 
remarkable only for size and incongruity of plan. In the interior there was little attempt at decoration, and in 
the exterior design there was not a single detail that will stand the test of criticism. Especially faulty was the 
columniation, most of the pillars being useless, while the squat pilasters of the upper story were among the 
most painful blemishes of this huge architectural threat. 

As the Colosseum has been a thousand times described, it is unnecessary here to enter into details, and 
the more so as, apart from its magnitude and its somewhat unsavory associations, there is little worthy of 
description. At Capua was a building in three stories, resembling in design and second only in size to the great 
metropolitan amphitheatre; at Pompeii, Fidena:, and elsewhere were similar places of amusement, and not only 
in Italy but in the provinces, arenas where human beings slaughtered cach other, or were torn to pieces by wild 
beasts, were the favorite resorts for those who sought recreation throughout the Roman world. No wonder that, 
among such a people, art could find no home. 

Next to the circi, the theatres, and amphitheatres. the therma were the largest and probably the most 
costly of public buildings, many of the emperors and even private citizens, among them Maecenas, the patron of 
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Horace, erecting and maintaining public baths at their own expense, Of their architectural features few traces 
have been preserved, except for the great thermal establishments of Diocletian and Caracalla, The main hall 
of the former, with its 3,000 marble seats, has been converted into a church; and the latter, nearly a mile in 
circuit, was in the form of a square with curvilinear projections, a portico, 1,150 feet in length, facing the street, 
and the principal edifice standing amid a spacious and beautiful garden. The larger therm were on a 
d and 


magnificent scale, the baths of various descriptions and the chambers where bathers stripped and dress: 
were anointed forming but an insignificant portion of the design. There were also gymnasia and librari 
some there were theatres, and in not a few were galleries of art, the choicest of statuary being found amid 
their corridors and colonnades, while in the baths of Titus were fresco paintings which are still regarded as 
among the most valuable specimens of the decorative art of the middle empire. 

Of Roman palaces and mansions it may first of all be said that, in common with their monuments, they 
were characterized by splendor, costliness, and execrable taste. Never before in the history of the world had 
the world’s wealth been at the disposal of a single man, as in the reign of the Casar 


; Mor was there, even 
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among Assyrian or Persian monarchs, more disposition to squander it for the gratification of personal vanity, 
Yo adorn their homes and temples they could select from the spoils of all the cities of the earth, and at their 
command were the most skilful artists and artificers of Hellas and of scores of subject provinces. Hence we 
find in the palaces of the emperors a grandeur and magnificence such as never was witnessed in medieval or 
modern FE et too often marred with the coarse vulgarity inseparable from “‘ great and glorious Rome. 
test among architectural ornaments was the palace of Augustus on the Palatine mount, with its 
adjacent octostyle temple and libraries of Apollo, stored with the choicest of Hellenic statuary in marble and 
bronze, in ivory, silver, and gold. Of the palace cf, which stood on the verge of the cliff, nothing remains 
above ground, though a fairly accurate description | thered from excavations and the drawings which 
show their results. Of the various chambers the best preserved are those contained in ‘‘the house of Livia,” 
where dwelt the wife of Augustus after her husband's death, its mural paintings and other decorations executed 
in the most finished art of the Augustan era. Facing the Colosseum is an enormous mass of masonry from 
which all that was of value has been removed, the blocks showing the massiveness and solidity common to the 
structural forms of Rome. 

The entrance to the temple was through propylea more imposing, if less artistic than those which led to 
the Acropolis, and through a portico of fluted columns of Numidian and other marbles richly embellished with 
statuary. Surrounding an altar in front were the bronze oxen which Myron fashioned, and over the doorway 
were mythologi in ivory reliefs. In the cella, as Propertius relates, were the Apollo of Scopas and 
the Latona of Pra around thé walls were the figures of the muses which Juvenal mentions; on the apex 
of the pediment w: n image of Phoebus in a chariot of gilded bronze, and there were vessels, vases, and 
images of gold and er, with precious gems engraved in cunning workmanship. Forming one side of a large 
enclosure was x spacious hall where at times the senate held session, a colossal statue of Augustus reaching 
almost to the roof, and on other sides were the Greek and Latin libraries which together formed a collection of 
classic literature superior even to that which the Ptolemies gathered at Alexandria. 

Covering the southeastern corner of the Palatine hill, and extended thence on arches of uniform height 
with its summit far into the valley beyond, was the palace of Septimius Severus, a structure of enormous 
proportions. Adjoining it were handsomely decorated bath-rooms lined with marble, and at the foot of the 
hill the magnificent en-story building which the emperor dedicated to the sun and moon, its marble 
columns being afterward transferred to the basilica of St Peter. Also on an arched substructure of cyclopean 
dimensions was built in part the mansion of Caligula, probably the most costly and by far the most unsightly 
of Roman palaces. To make room for its site were destroyed the former dwellings of many famous men, 
among them those of Crassus and Catiline; for on the mount was the fashionable quarter of Rome. Between 
the arches were vaulted chambers probably used as shops; but the upper rooms were rich in mosaic, 
columnar, and other ornamentation, of which only the merest traces have been preserved, 

Of Hadrian's pal- 
ace, if such it can be 
termed, —for it consisted 
merely of suites of rooms 
adjoining his stadium— 
one of the apartments, 
its vaults deeply coffered 
and tastefully embel- 
lished, is among the 
most suggestive ruins of 
the Palatine. Hadrian 
was a lover and patron 
of art, well versed in the 
principles of architee- 
ture, and superintending 
in person the erection of 
the monuments with 
which he adorned the 
imperial and provincial 
cities. In the Vatican 
are many of the statues 
and sculptures in marble 
and bronze collected 
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collection in the Flavian palace, whose walls and floors were of richly tinted oriental marbles; 
were the choicest specimens, not a few of which are still to be seen in the museums of } 

Excavations of a comparatively recent date, especially in the neighborhood of the Villa Farnesina, show 
the remains of dwellings richly decorated with mural paintings and reliefs. Near the Quirinal mount was 
discovered the house of Sallust, a structure in several stories, and in its centre a dome-covered hall, around 
which were stairways and many handsome apartments. the consular period, or at least until near its 
th marble columns being that of 
95 BC was elected consul, probably 


in the throne-room 
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Naples, Pompe 


and elsewhere were the country houses of the patrician class, some of them with their gardens, 
| lakes, occupying more space than many a provincial town. There were nurseries, ries, 
h-ponds stocked with the choicest of plants, with birds of brilliant plumage, and with the fish of the river 
while game preserves were filled with animals of the chase. A profusion of statuary wa 
indispensable to the porticos and grounds of a country mansion, and the furniture was of most expensive pattern, 
a dining-table costing 100,000 sesterces, the guests reclining at banquets on couches mounted in silver and partaking 
from silver plates of all the ies and delicacies that land and water could furnish. 

Nowhere perhaps in the ancient or modern world were there such extensive art collections as in the 
Rome of the earlicr and middle empire. For centuries the principal cities of Gr and Magna Gracia, of 
Sicily and Asia Minor were ransacked for pictures and statues, the spoils including the masterpieces of all the 
leading artists from the days of Phidias downward, pedestals now in existence showing the names of Praxiteles. 
Polycletus and Timarchus. The ues were of various descriptions and materials, the lists given by Pliny 
and others showing many of gold and ivory and many thousands of silver. while innumerable were those of 
marble and bronze, the paintings including all era 


considered 
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Zeuxis to such as were used for mural decorations. Then there were the productions of Greek artists living in 
Rome, to which class belong some of the choicest sculptures contained in the Vatican and other museums. 
Finally there was the statuary of the regal and republican periods, though this was of archaic rather than 
artistic value, 

s remarked in substance by an authority on Roman sculpture, the embryo love of art awakened into 
new life the slumbering plastic art of the Greeks, giving them tasks to achieve and incentives to execute them 
in finished workmanship. But this taste arose merely from love of ostentation, or at best from a desire to add 
to the enjoyments and refinements of life; hence the direction taken corresponded with these outward circumstances. 
In the imaginative sphere of Hellenic sculpture and painting essentially new. ideas and new creations were not 
to be expected; but it was possible to reproduce the earlier works of the classic era and to take up again the 
sundered threads. Thus there arose in Rome, or working for Rome, a new Attic school of sculptors, and many 
of their compositions reached such a degree of excellence as cannot readily be surpassed, combining delicacy of 
conception with harmony of movement and outline, gentle transition of form, and perfection of technique. 

Even in the regal period Hellenic art was not unknown in Rome, Servius Tullius securing a Greek 
statue for his temple of Diana on the Aventine mount, soon to be followed by other divinities in marble 
and bronze. In the Capitol, in the forum, and else here were colossal images of kings and heroes, 
but these were not works of art; nor was it until Marcellus, returning with the spoils of Sicily, 
introduced the fashion of carrying statues in triumphal procession, that real art first became 
known. To transport the art spoils which Paulus 2milius secured in Macedonia hundreds 
of wagons were required, while those of Corinth, as we have seen, were sufficient for the loading 
ofseveral ships. Sullaand Pompey added largely to the accumulation, the latter being the first one 
to employ a Roman sculptor, one Componios by name, who executed allegorical figures of 
conquered nations and not improbably the colos | statue at the foot of which Caesar met his fate. 

To Apollonios, a Greek artist contem porary with Componios, is attributed a chrys- 
elephantine statue of Jupiter which has long since disappeared, together with the temple 
for which it was fashioned. The name of the former also appears on the pedestal of the 
famous Belvedere torso of Hercules in the id Vatican, pronounced by Michael Angelo the 
finest specimen of Roman sculpture. The 2 figure is seated on a rock and shows, even 
in its mutilated form, a rare combination of =a strength and grace, the massive, muscular frame 
contrasting with a skin smooth and soft as © ea | that of a child. Here is not the Hercules of 
the seven labors, but a hero exalted above all carthly environment, admitted into Olympus, 
and receiving perhaps the cup of nectar from © the fair hand of Hebe, Yo the same era 
belongs Pasiteles, a Grieco-ltalian artist and 
survived, though in the Vati 
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undraped form, graceful and delicate, shrinking in an attitude of coy, affected timidity. While modelled doubtless 
after the Aphrodité of Praxiteles, it may be observed that, as with the Capitoline, the Chigi, and other Venuses, 
there is no trace of the divine, merely a lovely woman transformed from a Grecian goddess into a coquette. 

To Diogenes, a skilful artificer in bronze, was intrusted the sculptural ornamentation of the Pantheon,— 
its bas-reliefs, its caryatids, its horsemen at the corners, and its surmounting quadriga of Jupiter Tonans, At 
the sides of the bronze gates were colossal images of Augustus and Agrippa, and in the centre and recesses of 
the temple were those of Jove the Avenger, of Mars and Romulus, of Juno, Venus, and Minerva. Of the many 
statues and busts of Augustus contained in European museums, one of the most remarkable was disinterred at 
Ostia early in the present century, and is now in the Vatican collection. It represents the emperor in early 
manhood, with thoughtful intelligent features in which is a tinge of sadness and melancholy, as of one who might 
become a philosopher but never a warrior or statesman. In the ruins of a villa near Rome was discovered, in 
1863, a portrait statue of Augustus addressing his troops, the right hand extended in an attitude of command, 
and in the left the imperial sceptre partially concealed by the folds of the purple mantle, the tunic being of 
scarlet and the breastplate sculptured and painted in most delicate workmanship. Power and authority are 
expressed in every line of the cold and searching features, still of meditative cast, but not the cast of a 
philosopher, for love of wisdom had 
given place to love of sovereignty. 
In the wall of a church at Ravenna 
were found marble reliefs with 
idealized portraits, and in Lyons, 
once a Roman colony, a consi 
crated altar on which were carve 
the figures of subjugated nation: 
for all the peoples of the earth 
were eager to bestow on him the 
honors accorded to a divinity. In 
bronzes and marbles, coins and 
cameos his glories were perpet- 
uated, a large cameo in the cabinet 
of antiquities at Vienna represent- 
ing him enthroned as a god, scep- 
tred and side by side with Roma, 
Victory presenting to him the olive 
wreath, at his feet the bird of Jove, 
and beneath him a multitude of 
capti 


Tiberius w: patron of art, 
if only for the satisfaction of his 
inordinate self-esteem, and to his 
yn belong some of the most valuable statues preserved in modern museums. Among them is the ‘Sleeping 
Ariadne’ in the Vatican, with serpentine bracelet and dainty apparel, the drooping head, the curving arms, and 
the air of languorous repose relieving the colossal proportions of the figure. The Vatican ‘Nile,’a marble image 
covered with playful Cupids, discovered in the sixteenth century, is believed to be a copy of a group belonging 
to the of the Ptolem In the British museum is the ‘Apotheosis of Homer,’ a relief by Archelaus, son 
of Apollonios, and a pleasing though somewhat pretentious composition. Enthroned, crowned, and worshipped 
as a god, a sceptre in one hand and a copy of his poems in the other, Homer is seated near an altar on mount 
Parnassus, beneath him Apollo and the muses, and at the summit of the hill great Jove himself, Poetry raising 
aloft her torch and History casting incense on the blazing shrine. 

Art, it has been said, makes all men contemporaries, and monarchs who would have been otherwise but 
s to hang historic robes upon, become, when interpreted by the living history of their portraits, like men of 
As remarks a writer on sculpture, ‘tits deepest interest in later Roman days links itself with the 
individual rulers who held the fortunes of the empire in their bloody hands, and who stand in bronze or marble 
among us, to suffer the judgment of all the ages on their persons and on their deeds. It is their destiny thus 
ever to figure before the s of the world. They are mighty and they are many; for the potentates of the 
past must have had a passion for their own likenesses. No modern photograph galleries can be more prolific 
than the old studios where the Roman rulers were taken in stone. A hall of emperors, comprising eighty-three 
busts, is in the Capitoline museum; emperors generally heroic, mect us at every turn in the Vatican; many are 
in the Louvre; a very fine collection is assembled in the Uffizi, while imperial effigies of all sizes are plentifully 
scattered through palaces and vill: Numerous as they are, a host of others perished. 

**Busts of Tiberius are in the Capitol; he sits twice, in semicolossal dignity, in the Vatican and the Lateran, 
and an excellent statue with toga and sceptre, is in the Lateran. Caligula is rare; not because he failed to set up his 
detestable image, but because he had hardly been dead an hour before the people threw down and destroyed every 
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memorial that could be found of him. His basalt bust is in the Capitoline muscum, and we can gaze upon his 
colossal head in the sculpture gallery of the Louvre, where his uncle Claudius is also to be seen. Claudius is likewise 
in marble in the Vatican and at the Capitol, where his wives Messalina and Agrippina are with him, Messalina, 
a smiling, mincing creature with double row of curls; Agrippina, the proud and beautiful, yet pitiable mother of Nero,” 

And so we might continue with many others, of whom chapters could be written or quoted; but here we 
must confine ourselves to the more remarkable specimens of plastic art. By Zenodorus was fashioned the 
colossal statue of Nero in gilded bronze which, standing at the entrance of his Golden House, was remarkable 
only for its size, exceeding somewhat the height of the Colossus at Rhodes. In other statues, as in those of 
the Louvre, in one of which he appears as an athlete, Nero is shown at various ages and in many attitudes, 
but always, after reaching maturity, with features expr: and brutality, the vice and vanity 
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ed, the Delphic and other temples furnishing 
ble statu Then he masqueraded through Greece as a patron of art, endin 
life with self-destruction—its only sensible act. 

The Vatican statue of Nerva enthroned as Jove i 


his 


one of the most striking in its collection, and if the 
emperor be not godlike, he has at least the appearance of a gentleman, which is more than could be said of 
most of the rulers represented in the colossal effigies of the gallery in the forum of Nerva. The foram of Trajan 
was also rich in statuary of marble, ivory, and bronze, most famous of which was the equestrian figure of the 
emperor which aroused the envy of Constantine, who freely appropriated, as we have scen, some of the finest 
works of art. 

To the reign of Hadrian as some relate, but probably the work of an earlier artist, belongs the Farnese 
Hercules of Glycon, so-called because his name appears in an inscription, though Glycon in fact had little to do 
with it, except for exaggerating the muscular effect. The Samson of the heroic age is represented as leaning 
on his club, which is partially covered by a lion's skin, the finely chiselled head, somewhat out of keeping with 
the stalwart frame, inclining forward as in meditation. Powerful is the play of limb and muscle, but altogether 
too strongly accentuated, these and other defects detracting from the merits of an otherwise noble composition. 
Of Antinous,—the superfluous god, as he has been called, bequeathed by Hadrian to the Romans—many statues 
and busts have been preserved from the ruins of Hadrian's villa. In the Capitoline museum, perhaps, appear 
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to the best advantage the mysterious youth of the familiar legend, who sacrificed himself to preserve the life of 
his benefactor. There is a dreamy, languid, effeminate expression in his features; the eyes deep-set and trist, 
and the low, broad forehead thickly clustered with curls, He appears in many characters, posing in the Capitol 
as Mercury, in the Louyre as a shepherd, and in the Vatican as Bacchus. Of other compositions mention might 
here be made; but except for rare or occasional works, we have reached the limit of the classic sculpture of Rome. 

Of Roman paintings there is little to be said, for as with sculpture, the best compositions were almost 
entirely of Hellenic workmanship, and of the pictorial art of the Greeks a description has already been given. 
In its earlier forms, except for a little portraiture, painting was entirely decorative, and among the names first 
mentioned are those of men employed on temple embellishment. It was not until the reign of Augustus that 
landscape-painting was ‘‘invented,” as Pliny terms it, by one Ludius, who excelled in forest and rural scenes, 
and somewhat before this age we hear of a Cyzican woman named Laia as a famous portrait painter. Many 
of the emperors were liberal patrons of art, as we have seen, and not a few were connoisseurs, Julius Cesar, 
who more than once paid a million sesterces for a single picture, belonging to the latter class; or such at least 
was his reputation. 

In the ruins of Pompeii, whose architectural glories have been grossly exaggerated, for it was but a Roman 
watering-place, are the most familiar specimens of decorative art; but these are merely imitations of the Greek 
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Most of the figures are mythological, though among them are many 
of value as illustrations of the lives and customs of the people. They are not without a certain beauty and 
grace; the coloring is brilliant, and sometimes in good taste, while in modelling and technical execution they are 
by no means devoid of merit. Among the best of them are those which represent the parting of Achilles and 

is r children, and the battle of the Amazons. In this connection may be mentioned the 
*Aldobrandine Marriage’ in the Vatican collection, which is in affinity with Pompeiian art, the mosaics from the 
baths of Caracalla, now in the Lateran, and the combats of gladiators in the Villa Borghese showing in common 
with other works the usual coarseness of execution, 

In conclusion it may be said that in pictorial, as in plastic art, whatever there was of excellence was 
brought as spoils from Hellas, to grace the triumphs of conquerors, or to adorn the temples, the fora, the public 
streets, the palaces of emperors, and the mansions of the rich. The very abundance of Greek statuary and 
paintings rendered almost unnecessary the employment of Roman artists, even were they capabie of producing 
works of equal merit; for it was far less costly to decorate an atrium or portico with ancient masterpieces than 
to order such statues as Italian sculptors could fashion. While among the productions of the latter there is not 
wanting a certain elegance, it is but a borrowed elegance, and toward the close of the empire symmetry and 
expression gradually disappeared, leaving nothing but a wilderness of commonplace. After the seat of government 
was removed to Byzantium, both the sculptural and pictorial compositions of the Roman world sank almost to 
the lowest point of degradation of which art is capable, becoming faulty and feeble in design, coarse and crude 
in execution, and lifeless as the face of the sphinx. 

Notwithstanding periods of decadence, for twenty centuries or more Rome has been a centre of art, and 
still in the nineteenth century, as in the first, it is the leading art centre of the world. Yet, elsewhere in Italy, 
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sculpture and painting were freely represented, as at Naples, a seat of 
wealth and culture throughout the imperial age and a favorite resort 
even for the emperors themselves. Here it was that Nero masqueraded 


as an actor, hoping to meet in its Greco-Roman population a more 
sympathetic audience than could be found in the capital. Of all the 
collections of Roman and Italian antiquities the most valuable is that 
which is contained in the national museum at Naples, where 
that is best worth preserving in the ruins of ancient cities, 
inally a suburb of the Etrus 


> much 
In Florence, 
an town of Fiesula:, in Genoa and 
Turin, both of which played their part in the Punic wars, there are 
also many remains of Roman art; but of these nothing more need here 
be said, for the architecture and art of Rome in common with her 
conquests extended throughout the known world. 

To Syracus nd Agrigentum brief reference has been made in 
connection with Grecian art, Almost coeval with Rome, the former 
was one of the leading figures in the great drama of the Peloponnesian 
war. Even then it was famous for its art; for within its walls, as Plato 
relates, all Sicily was gathered during the long tyranny of Dion 
and not only Sicily but southern Italy, Hellas, and all the glories of 
the Hellenic world. Rich in truth were the art spoils that Marcellus 
secured from its pillage some two centuries later, after a long and 
obstinate siege, and again under Roman rule it became a splendid and 
flourishing city, mentioned by Cicero as still the seat of culture. Still 
more celebrated for its architectural monuments w: 
its magnificent Doric temples, especially that of the Olympian Jove, 
whose ruins bear silent witness to the ancient grandeur of a metropolis 
noted for its luxury and wealth. 

As to the art and architecture of Asia Minor much might be 
added to the little that has already been said. At an carly period in the history of Hellas, Greek colonies were 
established on its western and northern coasts and on the islands adjacent, forming in time a chain of settlements 
in continuous series, but never extending far into the interior. Presently came Roman conquest and occupation, 
and with them Roman arts; so that to describe in detail the monuments of such citic Pergamum and Rhodes, 
as Antioch, Ephesus, Smyrna, and Miletus would be almost to repeat the story that already been told, 

In the days of Attalus Pergamum became a centre of art as well as the centre of a powerful monarchy; 
for the king loved to celebrate his victories in monumental forms, inviting to his capital some of the foremost 
of Hellenic sculptors, and founding what has been termed the Pergamenian school. By Eumenes 1 was erected 
the great altar of Zeus Soter which stood in the agora, 
commemorating his defeat of the Gauls, its wealth and 
beauty of sculptural decoration causing it to be est 
as among the wonders of the world. It y probably 
during his reign that the ancient Doric temple of Athena 
Polias was replaced by the splendid marble fane which 
was one of the finest ornaments of the kingdom that 
Attalus 111 bequeathed to the Romans. Later, Pergamum 
ranked with the leading cities of the province, one always 
1 to the Roman cause, its citizens rearing on the 
acropolis temple to Augustus. 

Of the ancient splendors of Rhodes, at one time 
the most splendid city in the world, with noble public 
edifi and works of art, no tra except 
the architectural fragments and a few of the altars 
of the classic age. To the Antioch which Seleucus 
Nicator founded his successors made numerous additions, 
and especially Antiochus Epiphanes, who gave to it many 
of its finest buildings. To Seleucus was ascribed the 
temple of Apollo and Diana, reared amid the grove of 
Daphne and destroyed in the time of Julian the apos- 
tate, with its colossal image of the god by the sculptor 
Bry A temple to Jupiter Capitolinus was built in 
imitation of the one at Rome, and a theatre founded by 
Seleucid kings was enlarged and completed by Roman 
emperors. But even more for its streets than its structures PAN AND PSYCHE, BURNE-JONES 
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was the city famous, the so-called golden avenues referring to the splendor of their columnar decoration, in which 
gold was freely used. In the principal thoroughfare, four miles in length, were as many rows of columns, leaving 
in the centre a broad open space paved with granite, whence other streets branched at intervals, the porticos 
which skirted the former being continued in the form of arches at the points of intersection, 

Though the daughter of Athens, Ephesus was more noted for wealth and luxury than for art; yet, as we have 
seen, in her temple of Diana, described in connection with Hellenic architecture, was a valuable collection of statuary, 
and paintings, the contributions of votaries and visitors. In Smyrna, once the most important and still the largest 

Minor, were many imposing edifices, rising in tiers on its rounded hill of Pagus or clustering around its 

In the sixth century Miletus, whose site is now a marsh, was the most flourishing of Grecian towns, a 
centre also of literature, philosophy, and art. Chief among its monuments was the decastyle temple of Apollo 
Didymaus, which, together with the octostyle temple at Sardis, ranks among the finest specimens of Ionic architecture, 
In Roman fanes were often deposited treasures sufficient to keep in funds a score of banks. In the 
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temple of Ops, for instance, were stored, as Cicero relates, the 700,000,000 sesterces,—equivalent to $28,000,000— 
which Julius Casar left. largely for distribution among the people. This was mainly from the spoils of w 
Cwsar began his publi 
s well as princel 


for 
eer some $1,250,000 in debt; but the Romans knew how to accumulate princely 
fortunes. > 


Says Mommsen, speaking of the later republican era: ‘Ancient works of art were systematically hunted 
it is true, than, in accordance with the rude character of Roman luxury, 
artistically wrought furniture and ornaments of all sorts for the room and table. The old Greek tombs of 
Capua and Corinth were ransacked for the sake of the bronze and earthenware vessels which had been placed 
in the tomb along with the dead. For a small statuette of bronze 40,000 sesterces were paid, and 200,000 for 
a pair of costly carpets; a well wrought bronze cooking machine came to cost more than an estate, In this 
barbaric hunting after art the rich amateur was, as might be expected, frequently cheated by thos 
him; but the economic ruin of Asia Minor in particular, so exceedingly rich in artistic produc 


: who supplied 
brought many 
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really ancient and rare ornaments and works of art into the market, and from Athens, Syracuse, Cy 
Pergamus, Chios, Samos, and other ancient seats of art, everything that was for sale and v 
not migrated to the palaces and villas of Roman grandees.” 

The boudoir of a Roman dame is shown in relief in the Capitoline museum, the woman appea 
very dignified attitude, for she is teaching her favorite tabby to dance to the sound of a lyre. Nymph 
and fauns were the favorite subjects for the decoration of the villas and gardens of the wealthy, 
works of all di cleverly executed for those of moderate means. 

In the Sala della Biga in the Vatican are re’ 
probably belonging to the circus which Maxentius built in memory of his son. 

Among sculptors of the first century B C, in addition to those mentioned in the text, was Arcesilaus, of 
whose statue of Venus Genetrix, executed for Julius Caesar, the one now in the Louvre is believed to be a 
replica. A work whose motif has been frequently imitated is his marble lioness tormented by a group of 
winged Cupids, 

In the remains of the palace which Diocletian built at Spalatro, where free from the cares 
passed the closing years of his life, are many traces of the splendor of imperial abodes, though Diocletian was 
by no means one of the wealthiest of Roman emperors, It was almost rectangular in shape and covered about 
ten acres, its dimensions being almost identical with those of the Escurial in Spain. In the principal entrance, 
named the Golden , are all the characteristics of the later period of Roman architecture, arcades leading 
thence to the centre of the building, in the southern portion of which was the palace proper, with temples 
dedicated to Jupiter and Aésculapius. The private apartments, baths, and guest-chambers are on a magnificent 
scale, and extending along the entire seaward front is a spacious gallery forming the principal feature of 
the design. 
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ing in no 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN AND BYZANTINE PERIOD 


‘The virgin dwelt for twenty-four years after the 
ascension in her house beside Mount Zion, One day 
the angel Gabriel came, and reverently saluted her, 
and told her that after three days she should depart 
from the flesh and reign with him forevor, He gave 
her also palm-branch from paradive, which he com- 
manded should be borne before hor bler. And the 
palm-braneh wax green in the stom, bat Ite leaves 
were like the morning star, Then the apostles were 
miraculously summoned to be with her when she 
should die. And toward nightfall on the third day, 
Jesus came down with his hosts of saints and angels, 


und they ranged themsolves bofore Mary's couch, and 
sWoot hymns were heard at intervals till the middle 
of the night, ‘Then Jesus called her softly twice, that 
she should come to him, and she answered that she 
wits ready joyfully to yield her spirit. And thus her 
splelt quitted the body and flew Into the arms of her 
son: and she nelther suffered paln nor her body cor 
ruption, Aud straightway there surrounded her gay 
lands of fowers: roses whieh are the blessed company 
of martyrs, and lilies of the valley which are the bands 
of angels, confessors, and virgins. Thus reads an 
anelent Christian legend —Lindsuy's Christian Art. 


ROUPED about midway between the later classic era and the renaissance is the art of 
what have been termed the early Christian and Byzantine periods, the limits of which 
cannot be clearly defined, though it may be stated in general terms that it appears in 
certain rude forms during the first century, that it culminated in the reign of Justinian, 
and though still in existence as late as the thirteenth century, it was not as before the 
chief and at times the only form of art. The first specimens of Christian architecture 
differed but little from the Roman; for the converts to the new religion, though filled with 
zeal and enthusiasm, could give no expression to their sentiments in material shapes, and 
many cycles were required for the transition from Greek and Italian compositions to those 
which were purely Christian. Moreover, neither the founder of the new faith nor the 
apostles of his choosing left rituals or rules of church government to be observed by their 
followers; they must frame their own regulations; must worship as seemed to them best, 
so it be in purity of heart; must meet wherever they were permitted to assemble them- 
selves together, in their dwellings, their catacombs, or beneath the vaulted mansions of the 
sky which were soon to be their inheritance. 

In strange contrast with Roman mausolea, whence sculptured urns are still being 
disinterred at every new excavation, were the catacombs of the early Christians, resembling 
rather the pits and galleries of a mine, with narrow, labyrinthine passages that could not 
be entered without stooping, and were barely wide enough for men to pass in single file. 
On either side were small apertures for the reception of the dead, closed up with the slabs 

inscribed with their names and often adorned with some artistic device, For the dignitaries of the church larger 

sepulchres were provided, and the walls were decorated in symbolic forms of pictorial art. Here and there were 
loftier and more spacious chambers, with vaulted roofs and also adorned with mural paintings as symbols of the 
faith, but dark and gloomy as the grave. Such were the earliest of Christian temples, where in the distress of evil 
days the persecuted followers of the Nazarene met secretly by night to inter their martyrs and to appeal unto him who 
had promised to bear their sins for the strength and steadfastness which would enable them to endure their sufferings. 
887 
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It was not until the reign of Constantine, when from the obscurity 
of their catacombs the Christians came forth into the sunlight of imperial 
favor, that churches were built in Rome or converted from other uses, 
While a few Roman temples, as the Pantheon, were prepared for Christian 
worship, they did not fulfil the requirements, for the entire cor 
Rea 


ation 
accustomed to gather in communion around the altar, there to 
celebrate the love feast. Externally their own sanctuaries were of the 
simplest, oblong in shape, with bric ced walls of concrete and windo' 
of translucent alabaster. Within were pillars of sculptured marble or 
columns from the classic fanes of the Capitol. Later came the basilicas, 
where the entire body of the faithful could meet, not only for the cere 
monies but for the business affairs of the church. 

Toward the end of the fourth century Ausonius writes to the 
emperor Gratian, his patron and former pupil: ‘*The basilic: 
of busines j 


once full 


, are now full of prayers for your majesty’s preservation.” 


Thus it appears that these structures had already been converted into 
sanctuaries, for which indeed they were so well adapted that they might 
have been built for the purpose. The naves and aisles were spacious 
enough for congregations larger than we ul 
cathedrals, while walled gal 


re ever gathered in media 


leries secured for women the 
privacy which at this time 


the sex demanded. For the clergy there was the transept or apse; 
for the bishop the curule chair, and for presbyters the seats of the 
juc 
the 


while on the spot where had stood a n shrine was erected 


20 
ar of the eucharist, its mysteries shielded from obtrusive gaze 


by a curtained screen, 


olwithstanding their superstitions and their extreme enthu 
siasm, the early Christians were by no means lacking in common 
sense. Their 


chitects were not slow to observe the suitability of 
Roman basilicas to Christian needs, while amid the 
other buildings there we 


‘eat vanety of 
serve as models for 


many which would 


halls of worship. It is rather in the adaptation of old forms than in 
the invention of new ones that their artificers excelled. Opposite 
the nave where the congre; 


ation was seated, the bishop sat enthroned 


among rows of priests in the vaulted and dimly lighted 
floor was paved in mosaic and whose walls 


with figures of Christ, of the disciples, the martyrs 


apse, whose 
nd roof were adorned 
and saints, On 


a canopied altar, above which was a triumphal arch resting on massive 
columns, sacrifice was offered in the presence of all on the most 
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sacred spot in the sanc 
tuary. The upper walls of the nave, broken by the broad arched 
windows which afforded a lateral light, were supported by rows of 
pillars which divided it from the aisles. In the larger buildings 
there were separate entrances both for nave and aisles, and attached 


to them a portico, with colonnade, fountain, and wide open space, 
all who entered being led by parallel lines of columns toward the 
spot where the rites of the church were being celebrated beneath 
the solemn effigies of the Messiah. 

In later forms the general design of the basilica was never 
entirely lost sight of, if sometimes altered and extended almost 
beyond recognition, a transept or other transverse structure, with 
side apses, being introduced into the ground plan, and an upper 
story built above the aisles and continued over the portico, 
adjuncts there were also circular or polygonal buildings which served 
as baptistries or chapel 


the two being later combined in one, 


though at first neither baptismal, marriage, nor funeral services were 
performed in the basilicas, Among the earliest specimens is the 
mausoleum of Constantia, daughter of Constantine, now the church 
of Saint Constanza in front of the Porta Pi: It is of the ancient 
Doric order and the last one of its kind. From the central space, 
surmounted by a lofty dome, a 


low gallery is separated by a circle 
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of double columns, connected by arches and coupled by a common entablature. Of similar design, but of 
smaller si is the church of Saint Stefano Rotondo, and among bapustries the finest now in existence is that 
of the Lateran, an octangular edifice with imposing columniation, an upper row of pillars giving an air of 
lightness to this elegant fifth century composition. 

As to the forms of art and architecture represented in these new creations there can be no difference of 
opinion. Their antique columns and richly ornamented entablatures point, in common with other details, to the 
art of the Graco-Roman period which, though now in its decadence, and even technically degraded, still supplied 
the richest of materials for the Christian artificer. As the temples and palaces of the imperial age gradually 
fell into decay, the finest of columnar and other decorations were found amid these splendid and costly ruins 
which furnished for the embellishment of earlier basilicas an inexhaustible source of wealth. Those of later date 
were of inferior and often of heterogeneous design; nor can it be said that in either there was much evidence 
of taste. Side by side in the same arcade 
or portico were columns of various sizes 
and styles, the simple and massive Doric 
shaft being found in juxtaposition with the 
graceful Ionic or the slender and florid 
Corinthian. Pillars were cut down to the 
required length, and those which were 
already too short were lengthened by loftier 
pedestals or crowned with loftier capitals. 
In truth it appeared as if ancient archi- 
tecture had sunk into chaos amid some 
barbaric age; yet only in this fashion could 
Christian ideals fulfil their aim, leaving the 
dead past to bury its dead, grouping the 
remains of the antique into new and anom- 
alous combinations, and selecting from 
them only what was best suited to the 
new conditions. But if in architecture 
and sculpture they were content with the 
crumbs that fell from the table of the 
antique, it was not so with their painting, 
which though modelled on classic forms, 
soon became individual in spirit and sig- 
nification. 

Among the earliest of basilicas, and 
one of the finest in design and decoration, 
was the present church of San Paolo, 
erected during the reign of Theodosius, 
and restored with modern features after its 
destruction by fire early in the present 
century. A nave of magnificent propor- 
tions, flanked with the stately granite 
columns which separate it from double 
aisles with similar columniation, opens into 
a transept with grand triumphal arch, giv- 
ing further emphasis to the spacious apse more than 8o feet in width. In front an atrium and encircling 
colonnade completed the composition, the interior walls being adorned with paintings, and the transept, arch, 
and apse with splendid mosaics. The modernized church of Santa Maria Maggiore was also a Roman basilica 
of smaller but still majestic proportions. To an earlier age belongs the original church of St Peter, founded, as 
is said, by Constantine on the ruins of Nero's circus, where the apostle ended his career with a martyr’s death, 
and in the fifteenth century destroyed to make room for the greatest of Christian temples. Though built of 
brick, with plain arched windows and little of exterior decoration, internally it was one of the most imposing of 
basilicas, its transept, nave, and aisles divided by Corinthian pillars, and in the central curve of its apse the 
pontifical chair, screened by columns of Parian marble from the temple of Solomon, or so, at least, it was 
claimed. Among other basilicas, more than a score in number, and extending from the fourth to the twelfth 
entury, were that of Santa Sabina on the Aventine mount, with rich antique columniation, and the church of 
n Clemente retaining much of its original form—the atrium in front of the entrance, the choir and pulpits, 
the canopied altar supported by pillars, and behind it the throne of the bishop, with semicircular rows of seats 
surrounding the apse on either side. 

When, early in the fifth century, Ravenna was selected by Honorius as the capital of the western empire, 
the building of splendid monuments was undertaken, and by later rulers continued; for as the seat of Byzantine 
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archs, Ravenna also became a seat of Byzantian art. 
Still in this historic, but now obscure and almost deserted 
city, its ecclesiasti architecture 
t, the admixture of Byzantine and carly Christian 
ns, the latter mainly in colonnades and mosaics, 


transcendent 


ot 


intere: 


desi, 


affording some of the most remarkable examples of the 


period under consideration. The exterior plan is by 
no mea 
“the 
unadorned pile of brick, and if there be any artistic 
grouping or outline about it, it is in the campanile 
which a later age has added. 


ns attractive; for, says a writer on this subject. 


outside of a Ra 


vennese basilica is merely a plain, 


But if thus unattractive 


> eye dwells with genuine delight on the long un- 
broken rows of pillars and arches, their marble shafts 
their floriated capita 
craftsmen, sometimes the spoils of heathendom pre: 
into the service of the sanctuary. Their plan allows a 
wide field for void spaces; but these spaces are filled 
with wonderful mosaic paintings which look down upon us 
as fresh as they were more than a dozen centuries ago.” 

Of the ancient five-aisled cathedral of Ravenna, 
now entirely modernized, there remains only the adjacent 


. sometimes the work of Christian 


sed 


bapustry, decorated in the fifth and sixth centuries with 
mosaics of the apostles, and still almost intact. The 
mausoleum of Galla Placidia, sister of Honorius, con- 


Or W 


ALTH 
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taining also the tombs of three emperors, — 
her husband, brother, and son—is in the form 
of a Latin cross, surmounted by 


cled with 


a cupola 
semi-domes, on 


encit which are 
depicted scriptural figures and scen: 
the nave of the church of San Apollinar 


Nuovo are beautiful specimens of mosaic art 
representing i { virgins and martyrs 
r, Who in one group is 
attended by magi ¢ in another enthroned 
in glory and guarded by ministering angels. 


The minster of Aix-la-Ch 


approaching 


pelle was modelled, 


cat 
of San Vitale, one of the most remarkable of 
Christian 
life-size mosaic portraits of 


as is said, by Charlemagne after the basili 


monuments and noted also for its 
and 
yards, 


Justinian 
Theodora, surrounded with courtiers, 
Of 
former 


and _ priests. san Apollinare in Classe, or 
the port of the 


decorations, though impaired by damp, are 


Classis Ravenna 


on a magnificent scale, especially the stately 


Corinthian columns of marble and the trium 


phal arch and apse, where is a large jewelled 


cross symbolic of the transfiguration, Moses 


and Elias appearing in clouds on cither side. 


In many lands whose Christian. rites 
were borrowed from Rome, and even in the 
remoter districts of Italy, where there did 
not ex as in the ruins of Roman temples, 


palaces, and amphitheatres, quarries of archi 


tectural materials, basilicas and churches were 
built in rude imitation of those of the imperial 


city. Such there were as far north as Britain, 
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as far south as the verge of the Libyan desert, and however divergent in 
form, the diversity increasing with distance of time and place, there were in 
all the general modes of treatment common to Italian and early Christian 
architecture. Hence were gradually developed the Romanesque and Gothic 
styles, not from previously existing orders among the nations themselves, but 
s clearly deduced from the Roman as was the Roman from the Greck and 
the Greek from the yptian and Yet there was an important 
modification of Roman art arising from contact with the east, and this 
s the Byzantine. 

The ancient church of Saint Mark in Venice was one of the earliest 
and strongest specimens of purely By 


was 


commonly known 


ntine architecture, though in its present 
shape, constructed as it is from the spoils of many other buildings both sacred 
and secular, it forms of itself a museum of sculptural and architectural re 
extending from the age of Constantine to the later renaissanc 
vered field planted with rows of tr 
Marco, was ere 


pain 
In a gr: 
is now the square of San 
ed early in Venetian annals the Christian sanctuary dedicated 
to Saint Theodore, then the patron saint of Venice, on the spot now occupied 
by one of the grandest temples of the medieval ages. Near it was a small 
ducal palace built for the first of the doges, together with a private chapel, 
es of Saint Mark, thenceforth the tutelar spirit, being placed in its 
io. Presently the latter became the chief but not the cathedral church 
, until late in the tenth century both chapel and palace were 
destroyed by fire. 


wher 


BRONZE HEAD OF APHROCHITE. FROM THE : 2 eae Be = 
CASTELLAN, GRTISH MUSEUM While it is true that the transition in architectural forms was not 


completed until the age of Constantine, long before that date, long before Christianity had received in Rome the 
stamp of official sanction, churches had arisen under the influence of the new civili 
y Christian order, some of the Byzantine, and others an admixture of both, 
architecture we must not look to Byzantium, examples in Syria and elsewhere in 
¢ra not far removed from that of the destruction of Jerusale: 
the neighborhood of Antioch are the remains of ba 


ation. Some were of the 
2 for the origin of B: 
Minor pointing to an 
Grouped near the edge of the Syrian desert and in 
s were other buildings, just as they stood when 
Islam became mistress of the Orient. In Algeria, Egypt, and Nubia are also the ruins of ancient sanctuaries, while 
the so-called White convent, on the border of the Libyan desert, a fortified and mysterious structure, resembling 
rather a pagan temple, w: nably a Christian edifice of the early and troublous times. Of By: 
pattern was the many-ais| leried bas which Constantine erected above the holy sepulchre at Jerus 
as also was the still existing church which his mother Helena built at Bethlehem in honor of the virgin. 

When from Rome to the city founded on the Bosphorus by a roving band of Megarians, early in the 
seventh century, Constantine removed the seat of imperial power, it was already a place of repute, albeit of evil 
repute. Though Christianity had gained here a feeble foothold, the inhabitants 
were less noted for godliness than for licentiousness and immorality, their vices 
n those of the modern Turks, They were not only a dissolute 
and effeminate people, passing their time in carousing at taverns or 
loitering around the streets. In peace, say the historians of the time, they 
trembled at the voice of their own demagogues; in war they quaked at the sound 
of a trumpet, and only through the savor of extemporized cook-shops, distributed 
among the ramparts, could they be induced to man the v 
Byzantium as Constantine found it, occupyin 


surpassing ¢ 


but a lazy 


Such was ancient 
% only the easternmost of the 
hills where stand upon two continents the more populous quarters of the metrop- 
olis by the Golden Horn, 


seven 


It was the aim of Constantine to build on these seven hills a new capital, 
with temples and palaces as splendid as those of the imperial city, borrowing for 
this purpose all that s best worth preserving in the faded art of an empire 
ly tottering to its fall. While partially successful, erecting magnificent 
churches and mansions, with walls that required the labor of 40,000 Goths to 
make safe the abodes of the orthodox, it wa 


s not until a century later that 
Byzantium became the counterpart of Rome. Though after its many wars, con- 
flagrations, and earthquakes, the relics of ‘the By 
plentiful in modern Constantinople, there are sufficient remains to recall its past, 
ly in the neighborhood of the hippodrome, where was the centre of civic 
life and too often of civic tumult. Among them are the ruins of pala and 
pillars—a few of the latter still almost intact—with which are associated many 
historic names, from Marcus Aurelius Claudius to Eudoxia and Chrysostom. The 
tombs of the great are almost at every corner and court, and of Christian — seninx. sparta, nanionat musEUM,aTHENS 


antine age are by no means 


espec 
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sanctuaries there is much to remind us; yet the ancient capital of tie west has 
he who walks through the thoroughfares of the Ottoman metropolis pa: 
has for substructure a city of the dead. 

The landward walls of Byzantium, extending in four lines across the promontory which they enclose 
the work of many hands and many epochs, emperors from the reign of Theodosi 
conquest adding to its fortifications. At intervals on the two inner lines are castles extending in unbroken seri 
from hill to valley, and at either end of all the lines is a citadel, the marble towers by the Golden C 
remaining almos they were in the fifth century, though others belong toa more recent period. The ramparts 
were constructed with a special view to the protection of palaces and churches, the Leontine wall, built by Leo 
the Armenian, forming a bulwark which yielded only to the heaviest artillery, In truth such protection was 
needed; for the entire history of Constantinople is but a history of its sieges, until the last of the Constantines 
laid down his life in defence of the capital which the first one had founded. 

Constantinople was a city of palaces and temples, the imperial edifice, or rather group of edifices, enclosed 


jong been under ground, and 
s through the streets of a city which 


almost until the Mohamm 
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stands the mosque of Ahmed. In structu forms it differed but litte from the mansions of the emperors 
already bed in connection with Roman architec From the church of Saint Sofia, the grandest monument 
of Byzantine art, it was separated by the public square known as the Augusteum, whose statu 
silver image of Eudo: belonged rather to Italian than to By: 
Blacherma became the imperial quarter, where were the 
of the Virgin Mary, a finished specimen of the later By 
church of the Savior, now the mosque of Kahirch, near the southern extremity of Constantine's wall. In this, 
the most ancient of ecclesiastical edifices, enriched with mosaic decorations and still beautiful even in its de 
were the remains of martyrs who suffered under the persecution of Decius. 

To the reign of Justinian belo the church of Saint Sofia, reared on the site of the temple which 
Constantine erected in honor of ‘Divine Wisdom,” later occupied by others of that name. Its architects were 
Anthemius of Tralles and Isidorus of Miletus, under whose orders was an army of workmen with scores of master 
builders, Externally it is of the plainest, with walls of common brick and dome of pumice-stone and Rhodian 
brick, no wood being used except for the door: 
$5,000,000 hh; 


ure. 


ry, including a 
antine sculpture. During the twelfth century 
tlace of that name and the Agia Theotokos, or church 
zantine period. Visible from the Golden Horn is the 


since fires were frequent, and for the building of this structure 
1 been withdrawn from a treasury by no means well supplied with funds. The dome, more than 
too feet in diameter and 180 in height, with adjacent semi-domes, is shallow in form, resembling rather the 
segment of an arch, and rising from an entablature supported by the four grand arches which rest on massive 
columns enclosing a quadrangular space. The apses at either end, whose vaulted arches continued the lines of 
the domical treatment, gave to the extremities of the nave an oval shape, as in Roman. basilic A portico 
covered the entire front. where was an atrium surrounded with colonnades; at the back were side apses used as 
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chapels, and lengthwise were low side aisles whose projecting 
counterposts formed a number of subordinate spaces, the 
galleries above being reserved for female worshippers. 

If the external design of this famous sanctuary was 
lacking in symmetry of proportion, the interior, lined with 
many-colored marbles and stored with the art spoils of 
Hellenic and oriental cities, of Athens, Ephesus, and Cyzicus. 
of B and Heliopolis, surpassed in magnificence all 
Byzantine temples. The dome, the vaulted roofs and apses 
were covered with golden mosaics interwoven like figured 
tapestries and set in ornamental frames, the reflected light 
filling the courts and aisles with a brightness and splendor 
as of the new Jerusalem, while the manifold varieties of 
structural form added to the striking effect of a composition 
as bold as it was ingenious, . Converted into a mosque after 
the Turkish conquest, and with many later but minor alter- 
ations, the building was restored about the middle of the 
present century, when the weight of the dome threatened 
the supporting walls with destruction. 

In addition to tho: Iready mentioned, of the five 
hundred temples of worship in Constantinople at the open- 
ing of the thirteenth century, a few are still in e 
either in the form of churches or church mosques. Among 
them is the Kutchuk Aya Sofia, whose lower story was the 
original model of the sanctuary above described. Erected 
for Justinian, the greatest of the 
a barbarian by birth, it was dedicated to the martyrs of his nativ 
the Messiah appeared among his followers. In the basilica of Saint John of the Studium was the monastery of 
the Accemiti, or watchers, together with a school of Christian poets. Many of the mosques are merely adaptations 
of churches, their towering minarets, casting at night a warm and radiant glow far over the waters of the 
Bosphorus, forming a striking contrast with the sombre structures of the Byzantine era. 

The reign of Justinian, extending over nearly two-s years and ending in 565, was, as I have said, the 
culminating period of Byzantine art and architecture. While by no means a brilliant epoch, it was mainly during 
this age that the former glories of Rome were in a measure revived on the shores of the Bosphorus, where 
lingered for centuries the civilization of the ancient world. In the transition from the simple design of the 
basilica to more varied and complicated structur ally in the domical compositions that formed the 
point of architectural emphasis, there was a boldness and sometimes a grandeur which gave evidence of technical 
knowledge and skill Marbles of 
various colors were freely used for 
walls and columns, for friezes, cor- 
. and rails, with brilliant mosaics 
for floors and vaulted ceilings. Yet 
there was a rigidity and often a 
in the imitation of Hel- 
lenic models without the plastic 
freedom of the Greeks, as appears, 
for example, in the capitals of Cor- 
inthian pillars whose foliation lies 
flat on the surface, with heavy, 
pro} and squat, though 
richly decorated impost, With all 
its splendor, there was 
in Byzantine art as in Byzantine 
life, gradually stiffening into petre- 
faction; for in the spirit of Chris 
tianity there was nothing national, 
and after the sixth century we search 
in vain for the expression of a new 
movement or even a new idea. 


bee 


tence, 
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stern emperors, though 
province of Illyricum, and here, as is said, 


and esp 


nice 


clumsines: 


cting volut 


a coldness 


The rich and sensuous stat- 
uary of the Gre nd Greco-Roman oleae 
periods was but faintly imitated by STATUARY iM ST MARY'S CATHEDRAL SYDNEY 
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the Christians, and with fear and trembling 
lest they should relapse into the idolatrous 
forms forbidden to those who would wor- 
ship God in spirit and in truth, Yet they 
had no new methods of their own to sub- 
stitute for the antique, which they were 
only too glad to copy, so far as such imi- 
tation was permissible. But however inferior 
as compared with classic models, it is prob- 
able that early Christian sculptures were the 
best of the age; for, as we have seen, in the 
reign of Constantine Roman art had sunk 
to the lowest point of degradation of which 
art is capable. While there are no indi- 
cations of superior technical knowledge and 
skill, their faith had inspired a certain rude 
vigor which at le: ed. favorably 
with the expiring efforts of pagan sculptors. 
Nevertheless it was rather in painting, 


st contra 
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for as to the great musician, all 
nature was obedient to Christ. Mythol- 
ogy is freely represented in the art of 
the early Christians, who did not hesitate 
to appropriate any tradition or motive 
to which they might give an interpre- 
tation consistent with their faith. The 
cross was the symbol of redemption, 
the palm of eternal peace, the lamb, the 
vine, and other emblems being plentiful 
on the walls of tombs, on vessels and 
implements. The Lateran and Vatican 
museums rich in sepulchral decora- 
tions, among the most remarkable spec- 
imens being the sarcophagus of Junius 
Bassus, found in the crypt of the ancient 


WL TH 


PARTING OF HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE MAGHAN 


where there was little d: x of repeating heathen conceptions, 
that the early Christian era found its deepest and freest expr 

It is worthy of note that the sculptures and paintings of 
this period, however primitive, were for the most part lightsome 
and joyous in theme, their artificers giving more attention to choice 
of subject than to artistic qualities. They cared not to reproduce 
the scenes of persecution which they had suffered, seldom dwelling 
on the martyrdom of those who had been as brands for the burn- 
ing or as a prey to wild beasts, seldom referring even to the 
martyrdom of their lord. To them the earth was but an abiding 
place, and if it contained no spot where they could meet together, 
except in the catacombs, even there all was bright and peaceful, 
suggesting only the eternal peace that was to come; so that thei 
church was never so strong as when its only temple was in this 
submerged tenth” of imperial Rome. 

Marble sarcophagi afford the finest specimens of sculpture, 
many of them richly decorated in imitation of pagan mausolea 
but with scriptural topics. The subjects are from both the testa- 
ments, as the sacrifice of Isaac, the ascension of Elijah, Job and 
his sufferings, Daniel and the lions, Jonah and the whale, Christ 
appearing in his miracles, his sermon on the mount, and his 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem, Though of the founder of Chris 
tianity, no statue has been preserved, he often appears in reliefs, 
the figure of a shepherd being the favorite form, while in the 
tacombs of Saint Calixtus he is painted as Orpheus playing on 


sion. 
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basilica of St Peter, and that of the daughter of Constantine, covered with vines and with figures gathering and 
crushing the grapes. In a sarcophagus beneath the pulpit of San Ambrogio in Milan are medallion portraits of 
its occupants, on one side of which is represented the adoration of the three kings, and on the other the youths 
who refused to worship the idol of Nebuchadnezzar, while below Christ is addressing his apostles. 

» the fifth century belong the ivory reliefs on the chair of St Peter, still contained in his basilica but 
among its most strictly guarded treasures, Of sixth century workmanship is the throne of Bishop Maximianus 
in the Ravenna cathedral, carved in front with figures of John Baptist and the four evangelist 
figures on ivory plaques showing a strange admixture of forms, but always distinctly Byzantine, 
stiffness of figure and gloom of feature inseparable, 


nd other 
and with the 
as it would seem, from Byzantine art. On the bindin: 
manuscript copies of the gospels are some beautiful reliefs, 
though largely in imitation of the diptychs of the later 
consular period, Statues are rare at this epoch, except 
for those of the emperors, which were in the feeblest style 
of Roman art, the most important work being the seated 
bronze figure of Saint Peter, now in the nave of his 


s of 


cathedral, a dignified composition both as to features and 
drapery. Of similar style, though modernized in part, is 
the marble statue of Saint Hippolytus in the Lateran 
museum; in the Christian museum of the Vatican are 
marble statuettes of the Good Shepherd, a constantly 
recurring figure usually represented as youthful, slender, 
elastic, and bearing on his shoulders the rescued lamb, 
the idea being probably borrowed from the Hermes of the 
Greeks, carrying a calf on his shoulder. And so he appears 
in other forms, modelled after the type established in the 
paintings of the 


atacombs, immortally young, suggestive 
always of peace, and with arm extended as in benediction 
on the world; for the stern features and emaciated form 
of the later Christ are found only in the decadence of 
Byzantine art. 

To sculpture, as to architecture, a new impulse was 
given during the reign of Justinian, Ravenna threatening 
for a time to supersede Byzantium the home of art. 
Especially did the former excel in its low reliefs of plants 
and birds executed on the marble slabs of which altars, 
screens, and pulpits were fashioned. Yet while Byzantine 
art extended throughout the west, its seat remained at the 
city of Constantine, even in its most degraded period. It 
was for metal work that her sculptors were most famous, 
and to the extensive use of gold and silver in plastic art 
is largely due the scarcity of existing specimens, their 
commercial value being the cause of their destruction. 
Not only were the precious metals lavishly employed for 
church and other decoration, but even as surface ornaments 
for statues and reliefs, however injurious to artistic sim- 
plicity of effect. One of the most striking specimens is a 
series of eighth century reliefs executed on the wall of a 
church at Friuli, near Trieste, lines of female saints carrying jewelled crosses and crowns. Of similar workmanship, 
especially pery and pose, are the figures of Theodora and her attendants in the church of San Vitale 
at Ravenna. 

A barrier to the development of art was the dominating influence of the Eastern church wi 
that of the early Christians, forbidding, it did, the portrayal of beauty or comeliness even in Christ himself; 
for it were impious to carve or paint him with the noble features and figure of the pagan gods. The saints, 
moreover, must be represented with a certain cast in attitudes and disposition of drapery, 
even the colors being strictly prescribed, and from these rules no deviation was permitted. Hence it was that 
no progress could be made in art, unless we may cl: under that head the fashioning of a 
of censers and reliquaries in gold and gilt, enamelled, filigreed, and studded with precious ston 

Nor were conditions improved during the corruption of the church which Charlema 
seeking to make his empire the centre of the faith and adopting Byzantine art methods, 
chapel which later became the cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle. With the spirit of Christianity vanished the spirit 
of Christian art; the world was drifting into darkne and being in the world and of the world, the church 
shared in its depravity, though at this era fulminating its most awesome denunciations. Instead of the peace to 
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come in the church of the catacombs, the wrath to come 
was now the absorbing topic of mankind. From a savior 
and peace-maker Christ was transformed into an avenging 
deity, and only through penance and penitence could be 
reached the promised mansions in the ski $i 
in marble, ivory, and gold, gave place to ghas 

and ghastly saints, devils in stone inflicting or suffering tor- 
ments, while over church doors were sculptured the second 
advent and the last judgment, which the year 1000 was to 


witness, 


But the year tooo passed away, and still the Lord 
tarried, as yet he does, though times without end his coming 
been confidently predicted. Meanwhile was felt the 
influence of the crusades and of mediaval chival d- 
ually penetrating through the dark ages, its light growing 
ever stronger and clearer until the dawn of the renais: 
Nevertheless, for many centuries after the seat of govern- 
ment was removed from Rome to Byzantium, sculpture was 
almost a lost art, not only in Italy and the eastern empire, 
but throughout Europe. By the early Christians, as we have 
. and by the earlier Byzantines works of merit were 
ionally executed under the inspiration of a new and 
living faith. As for the rest it may be said that with rare 
exceptions, as in the productions of Niccola Pisano and the 
Comacine masters, the phantom of Byzantine art, and 
especially the art of the monastic system dominated the 
_entire world, In its Iptural forms there is nothing that 
need further detain us, for such was its stiffness and monotony that any given statue or relief might have been 
produced in one country as well as in another, since there were few but monkish artists to design and few but 
monkish artificers to execute. 


ne 
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As with sculpture, so with painting, Roman catacombs were the cradle of Christian art, though neither in 
these burial-places nor in the earlier chapels and basilicas are there any but decorative forms. Except as to 
theme, there was little difference between Christian and pagan depictions, the former being modelled after the 
antique both as to coloring and design. In common with those 
selected for sculpture, the subjects were almost entirely scriptural, 
yet not without an admixture of heathen mythology, old testament 
scenes being especially plentiful in the catacombs of Rome and 
Naples. While the lives of Christ, of the apostles and martyrs, 
are freely represented, there is nothing to remind us of their suf- 
ferings, symbolic painting being most in favor, as in the sister art. 
one who has written well on this period: ‘*Not a thought of 
bitterness or revenge expressed itself in sculpture or painting dur- 
ing three centuries; not a single instance has been recorded of the 
tortures or martyrdoms which have furnished such endless food for 
the pencil in later ages. Even the sufferings of Chris merely 
alluded to by the cross borne lightly in his hand as a sceptre of 
power rather than a rod of affliction; the agony, the crown of 
thorns, the s, the spear seem all forgotten in the fullness of joy 
brought by his resurrection, This is the theme; Christ's resurrec- 
tion and that of the church in his person, on which, in their pecul- 
iar language, the artists of the 
expatiating. 

In the fifth century allegorical figures had given place to 
personal representations, especially those of Christ and the vi 
the oldest of existing portr: 


a 


acombs seem never weary of 


s being discovered in the catacombs 
and the best in that of San Ponziano, where probably the earlic 
type of countenance was plished. The features of the M 
are of oval shape, encircled with waving locks of brown hair parted 
in the middle; eyes lustrous but thoughtful and serene in expres 
sion; lips perfectly chis and silken beard in hue resembling 
the hair. The right hand is held aloft as in warning or entreaty. CH. SANDILLE. FRENCH SCHOOL 
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and in the left is the book of life. Compare this with the letter which Lentulus, 
an officer under Pilate, addressed to the Roman senate, one that, even though 
the conceptions of the ag ‘A man of 
stately figure, dignified in appearance, with a countenance inspiring veneration, 
and which those who look upon may love as well as fear. The hair, rather 


it be a forgery, doubtless embodies 


dark and glossy, falls down in curls over the shoulders, and is parted in the 
midst, after the manner of the Nazarenes. The forehead is smooth and remark- 
ably serene; the face without line or spot, and agreeably ruddy. The e 
grayish-blue and full of light; the nose and mouth are faultless, and the beard 
the color of the hair, not lor 


are 


i but divided.” Among other portraits is one 
said to have been taken from an intaglio executed by order of Tiberius. As 
further evidence, at least of the existence of the Messiah, there are the writ 


ings of Tacitus, who merely remarks, however, that ‘there was a man called 
Christ, who was crucified for stirring up sedition in Judea.” 

In the year 431 the council of Ephesus prescribes the modes for artistic 
representations of the virgin, whose appearance is thus in substance described 


in the /istoria Ecelesiastica of Niccphorus, a monk connected with the church 
of Saint Sofia, and thus having access 
to documents no longer extant. She 
was of middle height, though many 
assert that she was somewhat tall of 
stature, Her features were oval and 
her complexion pale; hair light, and 


arched and da 


but courteous, grav 


and tranquil. 
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eyes of piercing aspect, with olive-colored pupils. The brows were 
. the nose rather long, and the lips wore a placid smile 
when speaking. She spoke little, and her 


speech was never troubled, 


Her attire was without ornament, 


and in her deportment ar air of dignity was combined with all the 
graces of womanhood. One of the most ancient figures of the Madonna, 
now in the catacombs of Santa Priscilla, 


ows her in seated posture, 
with the child in her arms, a light veil on the head, and opposite her 
a dignitary y 
Saint Luke 


of the church pointing to a star above the group. To 
have been attributed many portraits of the virgin, a cham 
ber in the church of Santa Maria on the Corso being claimed as his 
original studio. But there is no evidence that the evangelist was also 
an artist, the works ascribed to hin being probably from the hand of 


Luca,-a medieval monk and one of the first to set the fashion of 


painting the virgin with 
tawny hue of skin. 

Of Saint Paul there 
was at least one portrait, or 
portrait bust, belonging to 
the second century, Chrysostom claiming its ownership though leaving 


no description. He is usually portrayed, however, as slight of stature, 
clad in white mantle, beneath which is a chiton of blue, carrying in 
one hand a sword and in the other a roll of his epistles. The fea 
tures are expressive; the forchead lofty, nose aquiline, and eyes 
sparkling with the fire of enthusiasm. The baldness of 


aint Peter, 


tributed to the s 


as he has come down to us, is 
by the Gentiles in token of derision, while the th 


aving of his head 


curling beard 
is frosted with the touch of time. The physiognomy is somewhat 
coarse, but manly, intelligent, and denoting strength of will, In one 
hand is the silver key of bondage and in the other the golden key 


of absolution. 


Mosaics were freely used in early Christian and Byzantine 
art, for here was a medium well adapted to the stiffness and also to 
the preservation of both, existing specimens 


dating back to the fourth 
century, as in the vaulted chapel of Santa Constanza in Rome. The 
subjects are mainly such as have already been described, and in 


their treatment there is little worthy of note, except for transition of 
style. In Ravenna churches are the finest works, and especially in 
the mausoleum of Galla Placidia, where the hart, typical of a soul 
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that is thirsting for redemption, appears among the 
usual figures of the Good Shepherd and his flock. In 
the baptistry of San Giovanni in Fonte, Christ is stand- 
ing in the water, the river Jordan appearing as a god, 
and on a background of blue are the apostles in colos- 
sal effigy. 

On the triumphal arch of the church of San 
Paolo in Rome, recently restored, are some of the most 
valuable of fifth century me res 
during its destruction by fire. The central figure is 
large medallion bust of Christ, austere of aspect, with 
the evangelists symbolized above, and on bended kne 
on either side, the white-robed elders of the Apocalyps 
It ve compe 


ued from a basilica 


ion, though the forms are 
outlined with the usual stiffness and constraint. A 
better work, and of sixth century ¢ contained 
in the apse of the ancient church of San Cosmo e Dami- 
ano, near the palace of Augustus. Christ is coming 
in the clouds of glory golden-tinted by the setting sun, 
his right hand extended in invitation, and in his left a 
roll wherein are inscribed the names of his elect. In 
the features and attitude are well expressed the majesty 
and dignity of the divine; but the effect is not improved 
by the arrangement of the mantle, which is thrown over 
the left arm after the fashion of the antique, resembling 
somewhat a Roman orator addressing the senate or 
pleading in the forum. In the foreground are saints, in 
company with whom is Pope Felix 1V, and on the frieze 
below the symbolic and ever recurring lambs or sheep, of which one tires somewhat in these early Christian painting: 
The scene is laid on a blue ground, tly the change to a ground of gold, with golden and other dece 
in keeping with the luxury and wealth of the eastern capital that marks the transition to the art of the By: 
As with architecture and sculpture, so with pictorial art, the culminating era was in the reign of Justinian, 
after whose reign the craft of the Byzantines, remodelled under eastern influences and superseding the moribund 
schools of Italy, made itself felt throughout the Christian world, Yet it was not without a struggle, a long and 
bitter struggle, that art retained its hold as a power in the church; for the decoration of temples and the 
endor of their services gave rise to the charge of idol-worship and worked into a frenzy the fanaticism of 
After many deliberations, first as to whether x 
sacred subjects should be represented at all, and then as 
to methods of treatment, it was decided by the council 
of Constantinople, held near the close of the nth cen- 
tury, that Christ must appear in human and not in 
symbolic form, Yo this period belong the earliest paint- 
ings of the crucifixion, which presently became universal. 
At first we have the youthful figure of the early Chris- 
tian age standing calmly ere: 
and no longer in shepherd's garb, This, however, soon 
gives place to the downcast head, the form and features 
distorted with agony, that have since become all too 
familiar, though here is none of the beauty of the divine. 
In addition to the suffering Savior there are also suffer- 
ing saints, whose spirituality is expressed by austerity of 
feature and meagreness of frame. Tall, thin figures 
stiffen into ngidity, as befits a countenance filled with 
gloom and sadness; the head, narrow in profile, is gray- 
haired and bearded, and the eyes gaze forth with spectral 
stare from contracted and frowning brows. It is only in the 
drapery that art appears in its lighter vein, and even this is 
overloaded with golden and bejewelled embroideries; for 
while there was a certain splendor in the Byzantine school, 
it was a barbaric splendor, gaudy decorations, such as 
would dazzle the beholder, being used as a cloak for 
artistic ignorance and incapacity. 


an impre: 


cution, 
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ct on the cross, but robed, 
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Neither in the early Christian nor in the Byzantine school is there anything worthy of mention apart 
trom ecclesiastical art; for historic paintings were feeble and few, while landscape 


nd genre were almost unknown. 
In both a favorite subject was Christ triumphant, appearing amid the clouds as judge of the earth, surrounded 
with a 


apostles, and saints, with the 
Madonna at his side, and in Byzantine depic- 
tion often in proximity with the emperor and 
his suite in the splendid costumes of the 


court. Of this an example in sixth century 
workmanship has been preserved in the church 
of San Vitale at Ravenna, where beneath 
Christ enthroned on the vaulted roof of the 
apse, appear on the wall of the tribune the 
emperor Justinian and the empress Theodora 
in magnificent attire, walking in proce 
among hieratic and secular dignitaries. 
later eras belong the mosaics of San Apol- 
linaire in Classe, of San Teodoro, Santa 
Agnese, and the chapel of Scala Santa in 
Rome, of San Ambrogio in Milan, and of San 
Marco in Venice. In all of them there is a 
samenc both as to motif and execution, 
though with occasional varieties of treatment. 

THE OLD SHEPHERD'S CHIEF MOURNER, LANDSEER The Venetian mosaics at Saint Mark's, for 
instance, cover a wide range of subjects and styles, their execution dating from the tenth to the fourteenth 
centuries, Here is the famous picture of the Ascension, where Christ is 


rising above the sundered gates of hell, 
holding in one hand the banner of victory, with the other supporting the form of Adam, and with the apostles 
in prayer on either side, 

In the church of Saint Sofia are some remarkable specimens of sixth century mosaics, though many of 
the best figures have disappeared, among them that of Christ enthroned on the dome as judge of the world. 
From beneath the coat of whitewash with which Mohammedan orthodoxy had covered them were brought to 
light during a recent restoration the forms of cherubim, of prophets, martyrs, and 


ishops, with a representation 
of the tongue of Pentecost, as it appeared unto man. On a panel of the main portal Christ is seated on a 
richly decorated throne, on either side of which are medallions of the virgin and of the archangel Michael, while 
at the foot is an emperor, supposed to be Justinian, in kneeling attitude and gorgeous attire. The drapery 


stands forth well on the golden ground; but the figures are rigid, the features lacking in expression, and the 
entire composition in feeble 


imitation of the antique. 
But if at this period 
there was a want of plasticity 
corresponding with the rig 
orous precepts and formulas 
of the church, there were not 


able of 
nobler conceptions, and espe 


wanting artists cay 


cially does this appear in the 


miniature paintings of the 
later Byzantine school, where 
is often a delicacy of touch 
for which we search in vain 
in larger works, Of these not 
a few have been preserved 
on parchments, illuminated 
manuscripts, and in various 
other forms. In the Vatican 
library, for example, is a roll 
more than thirty feet in 
ler 


eth, with water-color min 


STER 
jatures of scenes from the life wessve: 


of Joshua. Here also, among other treasures, are illuminated copies of Virgil and Terence, studied after the 
antique, but in an earlier and ruder form of art. Elsewhere, as in the libraries of Milan, of Paris, and of the 
British museum are similar productions, while in the Florentine monastery of San Marco, now a national museum, 
spels, and. prayer-boo! 


ire fifteenth century missils, 


in the style but not of the age of the later Byzantine. 
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In conclusion it may be said that the art of the period which we have passed in review, extending as it 
did from the first to the thirteenth century, while producing new features and ideals under the impulse of a purer 
and more enlightened faith, gradually sank into antique formalism and ended almost in petrifaction. The nations 
belonging to the ancient cycles of civilization had exhausted themselves, and from them no fresh life could be 
evolved even by the enthusiastic votaries of the new religion. They could rear, as types for future ages, basilicas 
and churches suitable for worship and decorated with sculptured and painted figures all more or less faulty in 
design and execution; but they could go no further. If to this it be added that they reproduced in forms 
however rude the faded glories of the classic age, preparing the way for the rich and varied creations that were 
to be developed therefrom, these are the chief and perhaps the only merits of early Christian and Byzantine art. 

At Rome and Naples the catacombs of the Christians are most numerous, the earliest inscriptions that 
have been discovered belonging to the second century and the greatest number to the fourth and fifth centuries. 

The fountains or tanks in the atria of Christian basilicas 
were placed there that worshippers might wash their hands 
before entering the body of the church, whence probably orig- 
inated the custom of dipping the fingers in holy water, now 
common to all catholic countries. 

Most of the early Christian churches in Africa were of 
small proportions, though often with several aisles divided by 
rows of columns, Among the most interesting was the one at 
Djemla in Algeria, a simple rectangular edifice, its nave ter- 
minating in a choir with pillars widely spaced, while the floor 
was covered with mosaics of such purely classical style as 
points to a very early period in the Christian era. Another 
Algerian church at Announa was modelled after the temple of 
Mars Ultor at Rome, except for its wider intercolumniation. 
At Ibrim, in Nubia, is one of the first known instances of a 
church building whose apse formed a portion and not a pro- 
longation of the main body of the edifice, though in later 
forms, and especially in the east, internal apses were much in 
favor. In the third century basilica of Saint Reparatus at 
Orleansville,—the Castellum Tingitanum of the Romans—are 
two internal apses, the second one being probably added as 
the mausoleum of the bishop of that name. 

A feature in the Constantinople of the imperial age was 
its enormous cisterns, sufficient, it is said, to furnish water to 
1,000,000 men for several months. All the palaces and most 
of the monasteries were provided with these receptacles in case 
of siege; for Constantinople was often the mark but seldom 
the prize of invading hosts, Huns, Persians, Arabs, Russians, 
and Turks being driven from the walls before its capture by 
Mohammed in 1453. 

The appellation of New Rome, formerly applied to 
Constantinople, is now used only in church documents. —Islam- 
boul, or Stamboul, formerly Islambol, or the city of Islam, as 
the Turks named it, is supposed to be a corruption of the 
Greek, cis tan polin, the Ottomans also adopting the crescent 
and star which from time immemorial was the emblem of the 
city and is still found on Byzantine coins and statuary. 

For his church of Saint Sofia, where now stands the mosque of that name, Constantine ordered a number 
of silver statues which have been thus described by one of his biographers: ‘‘The Savior seated weighed 120 
pounds; the twelve apostles 90 pounds each, and there were four angels, each of 120 pounds, with eyes formed 
of precious stones. Through a life-size golden lamb, around which were silver hinds, water issued from a font, 
John Baptist in silver standing guard over the group, which was probably of Roman workmanship and can 
hardly be classed as Christian art.” 

In the British museum is one of the finest specimens of fourth century carvings showing the figure of an 
archangel executed on the leaf of an ivory diptych. As was common with Christian sculpture, the features are 
faulty, the drapery displaying the best workmanship. A beautiful ivory in the South Kensington museum represents 
a priestess in flowing robes sprinkling incense on a burning altar. 

On an ivory tablet in the sacristy of the cathedral at Salerno is portrayed the death of Ananias, with 
Sapphira standing in front of the apostle whom she is attempting to deceive, the hand of God appearing above 
as a token of divine judgment. Ivory boxes adorned with reliefs were frequently used as receptacles for the 
host, and of these there are many specimens in churches and museums. 
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ROYAL PALACE OF THE QUICHES RESTORED. 
Original. Etching 


By C. A. VanperHoor 


There were two prominent but distinct aboriginal civilizations’ in North America 
which were destroyed by the Spaniards, namely, those of the Nahuas, or Aztecs, of Mexico, 
and the Mayas, or Quichés, of Central America. Scattered about Yucatan, Honduras, and 
Guatamala are hundreds of ruins of towns, cities, and irrigation works showing high 
advancement. To give a proper restoration of the palace of the Quichés the artist found 
it necessary to compile from the ruins of various palaces in that vicinity for a base, and 
build from historic and archwologie materials on that foundation, for nothing now remains 
of Utatlan, the ancient capital of the Quichés. He has suceeeded in presenting a remark- 
ably trac and artistic composition. 
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